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DEMOCRATIC LEADERS 


James A. BAYARD, JR. THOMAS F. BAYARD 


The photograph of James A. Bayard, Jr., made by a Wilmington studio, is in the files 
of the Historical Society. The portrait of his son, Thomas F. Bayard, is reproduced from an 


original painting which is in the possession of Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard, of Wilmington. The 
artist is unknown. 


WiLLARD SAULSBURY 


SAMUEL TOWNSEND 


The photograph of Willard Saulsbury, made by a Wilmington studio, 


of the Historical Society. The one of Townsend is reproduced from a 
Townsend himself believed to have been taken in 1864) , 


Wilmer Fennemore, of Townsend, 
Delaware. 


is in the possession 
photograph (which 
through the courtesy of Mrs. J 


. THE OPPOSITION 


GEORGE P. FISHER NATHANIEL B. SMITHERS 


Both photographs are from the files of the Historical Society. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM CANNON JosEPH P. COMEGYs 


The photograph of Governor Cannon, in the files of the Historical Society, is dated on 
the reverse, 1864. The photograph of Comegys, made by a Wilmington studio, is also from 
the files of the Society. The latter’s portrait, painted by Laussat R. Rogers and presented 
to the state in 1914, is based, in part, on this photograph. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF DELAWARE 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR —Part I 


The Campaign and Election of 1860 


By Haroip BELL HANcock * 


during the Civil War has never been written. No military 
battles were fought in Delaware, the state did not join 
the Confederacy, the fate of the nation did not hinge upon its 
statesmen or its action, and yet the story of those troubled years 
in a border state is worth telling. Here Lincoln introduced his 
plan of compensated emancipation, federal troops interfered 
in elections, and a military prison confined thousands of Con- 
federates. Many persons sympathized with the South and some 
joined the Confederate army, while others as staunchly backed 
Lincoln and the Union. Out of the holocaust came a heritage 
which has influenced Delaware politics to the present time. 
Briefly, the political history of Delaware in the period is 
the story of the reaction to national events of a border state 
with peculiar problems. The Civil War posed the problem 
whether Delaware belonged to the South or to the North, and 
the response was the confused answers of a disturbed people. 
Delaware, usually classed with the Middle Atlantic and 
border states, a part of the coastal plain, and drained by anumber 
of small navigable streams, is exceedingly flat, with an average 
elevation of sixty feet. A standard jest of Delawareans is that 
there are two counties at high tide and three at low. Mineral 
resources are lacking, and the inhabitants in 1860 depended 
mainly upon agriculture for a living.’ 


[oe history of the political strife and tension in Delaware 


* Dr. Hancock, who is a native of Dover, is the head of the Social Sciences Division, 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. This series of articles is based on his doctoral 
dissertation, of the same title, for which he received the Ph.D. degree in 1955 from 
Ohio State University. 

1 Jeannette Eckman (ed.), Delaware: A Guide to the First State (New York, 
1955), pp. 7-10. 
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The population in that year numbered 112,216, of which 
90,589 were white. Less than ten per cent were born outside of 
the United States, and of these almost all lived in New Castle 
County. In order of importance, the principal foreign groups 
were Irish, English, and German. More than ten per cent of the 
inhabitants had migrated to the state from either Pennsylvania 
or Maryland, and conversely more Delawareans had moved to 
those two states than anywhere else. 

The Negro population in 1860 totaled 21,627, of which 
19,829 were free and 1,798 slave.?, Under the law code of 1852 
the free Negro faced many restrictions. While he was permitted 
to own real estate and to seek redress in courts for grievances, 
he was denied permission to attend political meetings, whether 
formal gatherings or informal treats, to own or possess firearms, 
to vote or hold office, to testify in criminal cases if a competent 
white witness had been present, or to participate in any way 
in cases involving a charge of bastardy against a white man.* 
Only the African School Society in Wilmington concerned itself 
with Negro education.* The great majority engaged in agri- 
cultural or domestic work.* 


2 Population of the United States in 1860 (Washington, 1864), pp. 46-48. 
Selected Population Statistics 


White Free Colored Slave Total 
Kent 20,330 7,271 203 27,804 
New Castle 46,355 8,188 254 54,797 
Sussex 23,904 4,370 1,341 29,615 
Total 90,589 19,829 1,798 “112,216 
Slaveholders Principal Foreign Groups 
Kent 66 Irish 5,832 
New Castle 86 English 1,581 
Sussex 435 German 1,263 
Total 587 
Living in Delaware from Maryland 5,110 
Living in Delaware from Pennsylvania 7,852 
Living in Maryland from Delaware 4,744 
Living in Pennsylvania from Delaware 12,383 


8 Revised Statutes of the State of Delaware, 1852 (Dover, 1852), pp. 143-47. 
4 African School Association, Minutes, passim (MS in the Historical Society of 
Delaware) . 


’ Charles Shorter, “Slavery in Delaware” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, Howard 
University, 1934), passim. 
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Every decade for fifty years had seen a decrease in the slave 
population in Delaware. Quakers and abolitionists escorted 
some to freedom over the underground railroad, and others were 
freed by their owners.* Although 587 persons were listed as 
slaveowners, only eight owned over fifteen slaves. No restrictions 
were placed upon emancipation.’ Conclusions in a special study 
of slavery are that “slavery did not appear in Delaware in its 
most repulsive garb,” that “‘ of the fifteen slave states Delaware 
possessed the most liberal slave code of all,’ and that “ slavery 
in Delaware existed in a comparatively mild form.” * While the 
institution was of negligible importance from the point of view 
of numbers, it was significant as a political symbol. 


New Castle County in 1860 was the most progressive and 
prosperous of the three Counties. With the largest population, 
it contained few slaves and most of the state’s foreign born. 
‘Towns of some importance were New Castle, Newark, Middle- 
town, and Odessa. All of these were dwarfed by Wilmington 
with a population of 21,258, about half the population of the 
county. As a cultural leader, it provided occasional theatrical 
attractions, lectures, and concerts. It was the home of the best 
private schools, the only college, and the most active societies. 
Adjacent to or in the city were the most important manufac- 
turing enterprises in the state, and their owners shared many 
common economic problems and interests with industrialists in 
nearby Philadelphia.° 

Agriculturally, New Castle County led the way. In 1860 
it produced the largest amounts of wheat, oats, fruit, and vege- 
tables. Here, agricultural societies were very active, the first 
experiments with fruit growing, machines, and fertilizers were 
conducted, and the best farm land was located. The Delaware 


6 An interesting study of the underground railroad with special attention to 
Thomas Garrett, Quaker abolitionist, is Marion Bjornsen Reed, “ The Underground 
Railroad in Delaware” (Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 
1928) . 

7 Population of the United States in 1860, p. 48; Statutes of Delaware, 1852, 
pp. 250-59. 

8 Shorter, “‘ Slavery in Delaware,” p. 44. 

9Anna T. Lincoln, Wilmington, Delaware: Three Centuries under Four Flags 
(Rutland, Vt.; 1937), pp. 248, 286-87, 303-5. 
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and Chesapeake Canal and the first railroads built in the state 
provided satisfactory transportation.” 

The two lower counties in 1860 lagged behind New Castle 
County in almost every respect, regardless of whether the yard- 
stick of comparison was agricultural progress, manufacturing, 
educational facilities, or wealth. The inhabitants of both were 
engaged primarily in agriculture or in services to a rural popu- 
lation. Steamboats remained an important means of communi- 
cation, but the railroad, completed in 1860, worked to end the 
isolation of the section, to bind it more firmly to the North, 
and to prepare the way for agricultural change. 

Kent County contained the smallest population of the three. 
In addition to being the largest town, Dover was also the county 
seat and capital of the state. Other important towns were 
Smyrna, Milford, Felton, and Camden. Slower than New Castle 
County in adapting to nineteenth century changes, Kent County 
was ahead of Sussex County. Truly, it was the “‘ middle ” county. 

Sussex County was the largest county in area, the most 
sparsely populated, and the most isolated. Towns of some signi- 
ficance were Georgetown, Lewes, Seaford, Bridgeville, and Selby- 
ville. With the largest slave population and the fewest aliens, 
it displayed many characteristics of southern communities. Many 
southerners lived there, many of the inhabitants had migrated 
to the southern states, especially to nearby Maryland, and the 
ties of friendship and marriage were strong with the South. 
Agricultural improvements were slow to be accepted as is 
evidenced by the use of a large number of oxen, the continued 
raising of cereal crops by time-honored methods on worn-out 
soil, and the small attention paid to truck crops and fruit. The 
educational facilities were extremely poor, and the incomes were 
the lowest in the state. The events of 1861 brought to the fore 
its southern sympathies.™ 

In the two previous decades an agricultural revolution in 


10 Harold Hancock, “Agriculture in Delaware, 1789-1900,” Chapt. XVI, in 
H. Clay Reed (ed.), Delaware: A History of the First State, 1 (New York, 1947), 
183; John S. Spruance, “ The Civil War, 1850-1865,” ibid., pp. 163-82. 

11 Joseph A. Conwell, “ A Sussex Farmer Boy Sixty-Five Years Ago,” The Conwell 
Family (St. Paul, Minn.; mimeographed), pp. 110-15; Dorothy Welch White (ed.) , 
Memoirs of Mary Parker Welch (New York, 1947), passim. 
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New Castle County introduced machinery, crop rotation, and 
new methods of farming. Taking advantage of its location near 
large cities and its excellent transportation facilities by rail and 
water, it found profit in peaches, truck crops, and dairying. 
Observers regarded the section as a ‘‘ paradise, the garden spot 
of the State,’’ compared it favorably “ in every respect with the 
crack counties in the large neighboring states, or indeed with 
any of the States,” and said that it presented “ all that is delight- 
ful in agriculture.” ” 

Conditions in Kent and Sussex counties were less satisfactory. 
Even Governor William Burton, a native of Sussex County, in 
his inaugural address in 1859 admitted the backwardness of 
lower Delaware; and a correspondent of a Philadelphia news- 
paper in the same year could find only “the beginning” of 
improvement.** The secretary of the Kent County Agricultural 
Society in 1860 thought that three things had contributed to 
the advancement made thus far: steamboats and railroads, lime 
and guano, and the Agricultural Society.* Following the lead 
of New Castle County, Kent and Sussex in the next decades 
gradually turned to dairy products, fruit, and vegetables. The 
transition was slow, and a state publication in 1884 noted that 
the “ lower part of Kent County, and much of Sussex was still 
waiting the magic touch that shall make the desert bloom as 
the rose.” ** In all parts of the state in 1860, the most important 
crops were corn and wheat, and in southern Delaware these were 
frequently raised and harvested in the same way as they had been 
a hundred years before. It had been confidently asserted for 
years that the peninsula was destined to “ become the great 
fruit and vegetable garden for Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston,” but the prediction was slow in fulfillment.*° 

Manufacturing for other than local use was confined to 


12 Reed, Delaware, I, 375-76; Agriculture of the United States in 1860 (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1864), pp. 16-17. 

13 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Delaware (Dover, 
1859), p. 6; Georgetown Messenger, Nov. 3, 1859, quoting the Philadelphia North 
American. 

14 Delawarean, Mar. 14, 1860. The secretary was Manlove Hayes, well-informed 
farmer and railroad executive. 

15 Homes and Lands in Delaware (Dover, 1884), p. 24. 

26 Reed, Delaware, I, 375. 
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Wilmington and its immediate neighborhood, which possessed 
the water power, transportation facilities, capital, and nearby 
markets lacking elsewhere in the state. “ Within ten miles of 
Wilmington,” stated the city directory for 1845, “ there are at 
least 100 important manufacturies, rendering it the largest 
manufacturing district in the Atlantic States south of Phila- 
delphia.” *7 The following industries in New Castle County 
produced goods valued at more than. $400,000: car wheels, 
carriages, cotton goods, flour and meal, gunpowder, morocco 
leather, and shipbuilding. Wilmington was especially proud 
of the great variety of items that it manufactured and of being 
called ‘‘ Queen of the Carriage Builders.” ** 

The Civil War stimulated activity. ‘The Board of Trade 
in its annual report in 1868 claimed that ‘‘ Wilmington manu- 
factures more iron vessels than all the rest of the United States 
combined, that we rate first in powder, second in carriages and 
second in leather, and that the proportion of manufactures to 
each inhabitant, is much greater than in Philadelphia, and 
excelled by very few, if any other cities in the Union.” * 

Much of the prosperity of agriculture and industry was based 
upon the improved system of transportation that developed 
before 1860. During the summer months steamboats operated 
from Philadelphia and New York to carry freight and passengers 
to Lewes, Dover, Smyrna, and Delaware City. Farmers in lower 
New Castle County were greatly benefited by the construction 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal in 1825. A railroad 
between New Castle on the Delaware River and Frenchtown on 
Chesapeake Bay began operations in 1831, using horses at first 
to pull cars along its sixteen-mile length. The construction of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad in 1837 
benefited northern Delaware. The Delaware Railroad reached 
Dover in 1856 but was not completed the length of the state 


until 1860. Plans for branches were interrupted by the coming 
of the war.” 


17 Directory of the City of Wilmington, 1845 (Wilmington, 1845), pp. 53-54. 
18 Manufactures of the United States in 1860 (Washington, D.C., 1864), pp. 53-54; 
Reed, Delaware, I, 423. ; 


19 Board of Trade, Wilmington, Delaware, First Annual Report of the B 
Trade (Wilmington, 1868), p. 6. P f the Board of 


20 Manlove Hayes, “ History of the Delaware Railroad,” in J. M. McCarter and 
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‘The construction of a railroad to the southern boundary 
line was revolutionary in its economic effects. A resident of 
Lewes said about his town: “It seemed to be finished until the 
Rail Road was completed: then it awakened from its long sleep 
and made quite an improvement.” ** The historian of Seaford 
observed, “ Thirty years before it was built, the poverty and 
forlorn appearance of Sussex County had become a jest. Thirty 
years afterwards, beauty, thrift, and enterprise meet the traveler 
everywhere across the peninsula.” ** Between 1860 and 1865 
revenue from passenger and freight traffic over the Delaware 
Railroad almost doubled. The completion of the railroad in 
1860 was a significant factor in bringing southern and northern 
Delaware closer together during a critical period. 


A revealing commentary upon economic conditions in the 
three counties was provided by the internal revenue reports of 
1863 and 1864. In 1863 New Castle County residents paid 
$221,155 in taxes, while Kent and Sussex counties lagged behind 
with payments of $46,885 and $9,126. An analysis of the returns 
of 1864 shows that fifty persons in New Castle County had 
incomes of over $10,000, and thirteen of this number had 
incomes of over $20,000. Heading the list with an income of 
$119,453, was Henry duPont, president of the DuPont Com- 
pany, and second son of Eleuthére Irénée duPont, its founder. 
Eighty-eight persons in New Castle County in 1864 reported 
incomes from $5,000 to $10,000. With few exceptions, they 
were manufacturers or owners of stores. Engaged in economic 
activities similar to those of their neighbors in adjacent sections 
of Pennsylvania, they would be naturally expected to assume 
somewhat the same attitude upon political questions. 


B. F. Jackson (eds.) , Historical and Biographical Encyclopedia of Delaware (Wilming- 
ton, 1882), pp. 152-76. 

21D. L. Mustard Scrapbook (MS in the Delaware State Archives), p. 5. 

22R. B. Hazzard, History of Seaford (Seaford, 1890), p. 54. 

23 Tenth Annual Report of the Delaware Railroad (Dover, 1865), Appendix. 

24“ Annual Assessment of Incomes, Carriages and Plate, for 1864 in Delaware” 
(MS in Fiscal section, National Archives) ; Delaware Gazette, Feb. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 24, 
Mar.-3, 14, 17, 24, 31, Apr. 7, 14, May 24, 1865. A typed copy of the manuscript in 
the National Archives, with reported incomes and names listed according to the 
hundreds of the state, has been deposited in the library of the Historical Society 


by the author. 
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How different is the picture in lower Delaware! Only five 
persons in Kent County in 1864 reported incomes of between 
$10,000 and $20,000, and fourteen paid taxes on incomes be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000. No one in Sussex County reported 
an income of more than $10,000, and only three persons paid 
taxes on incomes between $5,000 and $10,000. Sources of in- 
come in almost every case were from agriculture. ‘The economic 
pattern and way of life in Kent and Sussex counties were similar 
to those of nearby counties in Maryland, and the people in lower 
Delaware, like those on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, criti- 
cized the Lincoln government for beginning the war and for 
attacking the South. Even if one allows for inaccuracies in 
returns, intentional or otherwise, the differences between north- 
ern and southern Delaware are striking. 

In its educational pattern Delaware as a whole more closely 
followed the southern states than the northern. The first public 
school law in 1829 provided for the distribution of a limited 
amount of school funds and permitted districts to raise taxes 
to the amount of $300. An important change in 1861 made 
compulsory some local assessment and increased the maximum 
tax for a district to $400. The instruction furnished was of a 
low level with partially trained teachers, jerry-built school- 
houses, and inadequate supervision. Suggestive of the differ- 
ences in the type of education provided in the three counties 
is an analysis of the State Auditor’s Report for 1860: New 
Castle County spent over $11 per pupil during a term of ten 
months, Kent County spent $7 per pupil during a term of almost 
nine months, and Sussex County allotted only a little more than 
$5 per pupil for a term of five months. Secondary education was 
controlled by academies, which existed in almost every town. 
‘The one college in the state in 1860 was St. Mary’s, a Roman 
Catholic College for men, since Delaware College had closed 
at the end of the previous year because of a combination of 
financial troubles and unfavorable publicity following the death 
of a student in an accidental shooting. Efforts to improve the 
standards of schools and to spend more money on them were 
defeated by frugal legislators.”® 


25 Lyman P. Powell, The History of Education in Delaware (Washington, D.C., 
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Religion in Delaware was dominated by the Methodists, 
who controlled more churches than all other denominations 
combined. Episcopalians, Friends, and Presbyterians were 
especially strong in New Castle County. The Catholics had 
churches only in northern Delaware, and those were mainly to 
serve Irish immigrants. While no denomination here was affili- 
ated with the southern churches which had already split off 
prior to the war, the Lewes Presbytery, whose members came 
from Kent and Sussex counties as well as Maryland, showed 
decided southern sympathies. In all Protestant denominations 
there were ministers and laymen who felt a kinship with the 
South. Congregations and ministers in New Castle County, 
regardless of denomination, became the champions of the North 
during the Civil War.*® 

The pace of life in rural Delaware in 1860 was leisurely. 
Many customs and traditions had been unchanged for a hundred 
years. Kent and Sussex counties were peculiarly isolated from 
contact with the outside world because of the inadequacy of 
the means of transportation. In contrast, New Castle County 
with its favorable location, its efficient system of transportation, 
and its numerous industries accepted change more readily. 

Most Delawareans lived on farms or in small communities. 
A former resident, in his interesting reminiscences of farm life 
in Sussex County, has described conditions as they existed on 
April 11, 1861. He remembered those days as “a slow age— 
an age of oxen, sandy roads, big farms, and crude machinery.” 
Wheat was still sowed by hand, cut with a sickle, and cradled. 
The farmer depended upon his own efforts for fruit, berries, 
vegetables, flour, and meat. Clothing was largely loomed at 
home, shoes frequently were manufactured and repaired on the 


1893), pp. 143-47; Aaron B. Marvel, State Auditor, “ Report of the Finances of the 
State of Delaware, 1860,” in Journal of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Delaware, 1861 (Wilmington, 1861), pp. 69, 103, 143. The average expenditure 
per pupil was obtained by totaling the receipts from contributions, the school fund, 
and tuition for each country and then dividing by the number of pupils. 

26 Statistics of the United States, including Mortality, Property, &c. in 1860 
(Washington, 1866), p. 362; J. W. Christie, “ Presbyterianism in Delaware,” N. W. 
Rightmyer, “ The Episcopal Church in Delaware,” and E. C. Hallman, “ Methodism in 
Delaware,” in Reed, Delaware, II, offer a general background survey of the separate 
churches; see pp. 655-56, 667, 677-78 for the Civil War period. 
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farm, and a young man before marriage may have built with 
his own hands the house which he and his bride would occupy. 
Commerce was confined to the shipping of bark, wood, and 
grain from the nearest town, Millsboro, and there were no in- 
dustries of more than local importance. Hard times during 
the war forced almost complete reliance upon homespun flax 
and wool, home-made sorghum molasses, and roasted grain or 
dried sweet-potato cubes for coffee. Not until after the war 
ended did such conveniences as a cook stove, a parlor stove, 
a reaper, and a thrasher appear on his father’s farm. Similar 
reminiscences by Mary Parker Welch confirm this picture of 
life in Sussex County almost a century ago.” 

Judge Walter A. Powell, a Delaware historian, has described 
with wit and humor his childhood in Farmington, Kent County, 
in the 1860’s. ‘‘ Every farm had its loom, spinning wheel, candle 
mould, quilting frames, and sausage grinders,” he recalled. On 
the whole, life was “simple and wholesome.” The circus took 
the place of the theatre and the village store was the club. Social 
life revolved around such activities as singing schools, corn 
huskings, spelling bees, reading, and summer visits to nearby 
beaches. Religious influences were strong, and in many homes 
the father of a family read the Bible aloud at bedtime. However, 
even in agricultural areas in New Castle County, this picture is 
not different. ‘Thomas J. Clayton’s memoirs present a similar 
picture of life in rural New Castle County in the fifties.”* 

While the great majority of Delawareans lived in rural sim- 
plicity, a small group had the financial means to lead a different 
kind of life. The letters of the Bayards, the duPonts, and the 
Ridgelys reveal that they sent their children to academies and 
colleges, had trouble in finding servants, enjoyed trips to Sara- 
toga, Cape May, and Europe, entertained visiting statesmen and 
celebrities, and in general enjoyed a high standard of living. In 
sharp contrast was the condition of the poor whites who lived 


27 Conwell, Conwell Family, pp. 110-14; White, Memoirs of Mary Parker Welch, 
passim. The author of the present article thinks that Conwell exaggerated economic 
hardships in Sussex County during the Civil War. 

28 Walter A. Powell, Annals of a Village in Kent County, Delaware (Dover, n.d.), 
passim; Thomas J. Clayton, Rambles and Reflections at Home and Abroad (Chester, 
1892) , pp. 396-442. 
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in the swamps and forests of lower Delaware or in the slums of 
Wilmington. The free Negroes and slaves worked mainly upon 
farms. 

Delaware in 1860 was definitely a border state. When the 
Civil War broke out, it is thus understandable that the people 
in northern Delaware viewed the struggle in a different light 
than those in Kent and Sussex counties. 

In the campaign of 1860 the confusion on the national scene 
was reflected in Delaware. Four parties nominated presidential 
electors. The Democrats were divided nationally by differences 
over a candidate and a platform, while locally they were harassed 
by disagreement among the followers of Delaware’s two Senators 
and by the attack of some disgruntled office seekers. The Re- 
publicans and Constitutional Unionists engaged in a tug of war 
over a defunct local party, the People’s party. These conflicting 
elements made the election outcome uncertain. 

The pattern of election procedure was complicated. The 
city of Wilmington was divided into wards, but in the remainder 
of the state the political subdivisions of the counties were called 
hundreds, like those in colonial Maryland and Virginia. In a 
presidential year, hundreds’ meetings elected members of either 
county or state conventions, which in turn chose delegates to 
national gatherings. Each party usually allotted Delaware six 
votes, two for each of its three members of Congress. After the 
presidential nomination, county and state ratification meetings 
named local candidates. Wilmington resented the fact that New 
Castle County with its large population did not receive a larger 
representation in state conventions.” 

On the whole, the Democrats had dominated politics in 
Delaware in the 1850’s, and Democratic candidates received 
Delaware’s three electoral votes in 1852 and 1856. With the 
disappearance of the Whigs, opponents of the Democrats turned 
to the Know-Nothing party, which in 1854 swept into office 
its gubernatorial candidate and legislative ticket. The legisla- 
ture in 1855 passed a prohibition law, which was extremely 
unpopular. To the stand of the Know-Nothing party on liquor 


29 Delaware Guide (1955), p. 67. 
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and to the accusation of abolitionism was ascribed its defeat 
by the Democrats in 1856. The newly-fledged Republican party 
received only 307 votes.” 

In 1858 the remnants of the Whigs and Know-Nothing party 
and a few Republicans formed the People’s party, with a plat- 
form of protective tariff, immigration restriction, and resub- 
mission of the Kansas constitution to the people of the territory. 
Its candidate for governor was defeated by 207 votes, but its 
legislative ticket in New Castle County was elected. “The mem- 
bers of the organization in 1860 had to decide whether to con- 
tinue as a local movement, or to join one of the national parties 
opposed to the Democrats.** 

The Democrats in 1860 were in an unhappy position in Dela- 
ware. Reflecting the national division, some of them favored 
Douglas for president, while others welcomed anyone else. A 
number of disjointed factions composed the party: slaveowners, 
friends of the South, opponents of temperance, and the Irish 
of New Castle County. The backbone of the party was the 
farmers of Kent and Sussex counties, who had some of the same 
problems and interests as the southern Democrats. Even though 
many did not own slaves, they were particularly sensitive to 
what they referred to as the “ nigger ’’ question and the status 
of the free Negro.” 

Senators James A. Bayard and Willard Saulsbury -did not 
trust one another, and each was fighting for the sole control 
of the state organization. Bayard, who came from an aristocratic 
family, two of whose members had already served as senators, 
was first elected to the Senate in 1850. Through patronage, 
oratory, and legal ability, he had built up a considerable follow- 
ing. His ambitious son, Thomas F. Bayard, was his first lieu- 
tenant. With the aid of the “ Customhouse squad ” and other 
federal officeholders, he controlled New Castle County and was 
strongly backed by influential persons in the lower counties, who 
were opposed to the Saulsburys. The Delaware Gazette in 
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Wilmington was an outlet for his opinions. He was considered 
a presidential possibility in 1860.* 

Willard Saulsbury began a family dynasty in 1859 by being 
elected to the Senate. Commonly considered the most brilliant 
member of the Sussex bar, he had previously served a term as 
attorney-general. After two terms as senator, his drinking habits 
had attracted unpleasant notoriety, and his brother-in-law, then 
governor of the state, reputedly appointed him chancellor in 
1873 upon his promise to reform. His record as Delaware’s 
highest judicial officer was outstanding. His brothers, Eli and 
Gove, followed in his footsteps in the Senate for the next twenty 
years. ‘The Saulsbury wing of the Democratic party, the faction 
called “ the party of the three brothers,” was commonly accused 
by its opponents to influence elections by a combination of patron- 
age, lottery money, and alleged corruption. Through the Dela- 
warean, a Dover newspaper, they appealed to prejudice upon 
racial issues.** 

Special mention should be made of the connection of Sam 
Townsend, of New Castle County, with the Democratic party. 
An eccentric and outspoken politician, railroad promoter, 
founder of the town of Townsend, pioneer peach planter and 
packer of canned fruit, friend of lotteries, and believer in a 
white man’s party, for forty years he was a cross for some Demo- 
crats to bear within or without the party. In 1860 he was a 
follower of Douglas, and with the editor of the newly established 
Delaware Inquirer, James A. Montgomery, he was endeavoring 
to lead the Democratic, party to the support of squatter 
sovereignty. 

In spite of the opposition of Townsend and some of his 
friends, James A. Bayard and Representative William G. White- 
ley, who were hostile to Douglas, were chosen by a New County 
convention in February to act as delegates at the Charleston 
convention. Senator Saulsbury and former Governor William 
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Ross were sent by Sussex County, and John Barr Pennington 
and John H. Bewley represented Kent County.” 

Townsend wrote Douglas that the Bayard men had acted 
“in an outrageous manner ”’ at the New Castle County conven- 
tion, but that he had decided against calling a separate county 
meeting until after the national convention. He advised: 


We talk of and shall form a Popular Sovereignty Douglas Democratic 
Party in New Castle County. We will not put up any longer with the 
tyranny of the administration men. We was [sic] willing if we could 
do so, without a sacrifice of Principle [to] unite with them to fight against 
the Republicans, but we find we cannot do so. They are mad and 
worried to think their day of tyranny and Plunder is drawing to a close 
and would rather, it appears, if they cannot continue at the public till, 
see the opposition elected than a Popular Sovereignty Democrat. 


He was willing to wager $1,000 that Bayard would never again 
be sent to the Senate.*’ In another letter, Townsend informed 
Douglas that he had tried unsuccessfully to persuade the dele- 
gates from Kent and Sussex counties to endorse the Illinois 
Senator for President. ‘Townsend was particularly interested in 
securing the support of Saulsbury and wrote: 


If Salisbury [sic] had a little more Nerve, and was not so peculiarly 
situated, he would proclaim himself openly your friend. The lower 
portion of this state where he comes from is ultra Slavery, and Bayard 
panders to that feeling to such an extent that Salisbury is afraid he will 
supplant him or weaken him, and it is a fixed determination here in 
Delaware with your and Salisbury’s friends that James A. Bayard Never 
Shall go to the Senate after his present term. 


36 Gazette, Feb. 21, Mar. 16, 20, 23, 1860; Delawarean, Mar. 17, 24, 1860. 
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‘Townsend, as Douglas’ “first friend” in the state, hoped for 
the speedy nomination of the Senator at the national convention 
and for a liberal platform.* 

Senator Bayard informed his son in March that he was weary 
of politics. “I am sick of Delaware politics and mean to stand 
above them,” he wrote. ‘“ I am perfectly indifferent as to what 
is done in Kent or Sussex, all I care about is to see that the State 
does not become abolitionist or squatter sovereignized.” In spite 
of such sentiments, he continued to be active upon the local and 
national scene. In another letter to his son, he expressed oppo- 
sition to the nomination of Douglas as President, preferring 
Robert M. Hunter, of Virginia, but expected that Breckinridge 
would be nominated. He did not consider that he himself 
possessed “ a shadow of a chance.” *° 

At the Charleston convention in April, Senator Bayard 
played an influential part. When a dispute developed over both 
squatter sovereignty and candidates, Bayard explained to the 
convention that he did not “ consider it within the scope of my 
authority to fetter my constituents by the decision of a conven- 
tion, which is no longer a unit; which is broken by the secession 
of six, eight, or nine states of the Union”; on this ground 
Whiteley and he then withdrew. After some hesitation the rest 
of the Delaware delegation remained in the meeting and voted 
for Hunter, whom Bayard himself had supported.*® Bayard 
and Whiteley joined the seceders, who were also meeting in 
Charleston, and Bayard was elected permanent chairman of the 
new convention there. In an hour-long speech he pleaded for 
a harmony which he thought possible only without Douglas, 
attacked the spirit of prevailing corruption and bargaining in 
Charleston, and accused the New York delegation of being 
responsible for much political friction. Upon the third day of 
the session he requested and received permission to retire.** Both 
conventions adjourned to meet later in Baltimore. 
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The Gazette suspended judgment concerning the action of 
the New Castle County delegates, but the Dover Delawarean 
began a series of bitter editorials about their “ secession.” To 
his constituents Bayard explained that he withdrew from the first 
convention because he wanted the meeting to elect a candidate 
first and to write the platform second. Acting in that order, 
the convention might have rallied to a candidate, and the sup- 
porters of squatter sovereignty have been less influential. ‘I'wo 
other reasons for his actions, he said, were his disbelief in the 
conventions’ function as a national assembly after seven states 
had departed and his opposition to Douglas and squatter’s rights. 
While he condemned the first convention for not representing 
the nation, and the second for representing an even smaller 
minority, he had returned to his constituents for instruction, 
and perhaps he may have hoped for harmony at the Democratic 
convention in Baltimore.* 

At a New Castle County meeting at the end of May, Bayard 
and Whiteley defended their withdrawal from one Charleston 
convention to attend another and attacked Douglas. The New 
Castle County meeting voted to approve their course of action 
and re-elected them to represent the county at the Baltimore 
convention.** The followers of Douglas protested the proceed- 
ings, and an irregular county meeting chose Townsend and 
James A. Montgomery as delegates to the Baltimore convention.* 

Townsend wrote Douglas that he was optimistic about the 
possibility of being seated and that he expected to be supported 
by the delegates from Kent and Sussex counties.** When Town- 
send and Whiteley appeared before the committee on cre- 
dentials, heated words led to an exchange of blows. The next 
morning Whiteley visited Townsend’s hotel, and the fight con- 
tinued. ‘Townsend “nocked” him down and gave him “a 
good sound drubbing.” A pistol fell from Whiteley’s coat as 
he rose from the floor, and Townsend pocketed it until police 
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arrived. When the majority and minority reports of the com- 
mittee on credentials were presented, they both recommended 
the seating of Bayard and Whiteley, and the action was approved 
by a vote of the convention.** The bitterness between the friends 
of Douglas and his enemies soon led to a split in the convention. 

Delegates from Delaware were present in Baltimore at the 
time of the nomination of each presidential candidate, but none 
voted for any nominee. If Bayard had not been summoned to 
Washington upon urgent business, he probably would have cast 
a ballot for Breckinridge, since he left word with a friend that 
he was “with this convention in sentiment and heart’”’ and 
would support its candidate for President. Apparently the Kent 
and Sussex delegates hesitated to take a stand until after they 
had consulted their constituents.*7 Whether the majority of 
Democrats in Delaware would support Douglas or Breckinridge 
during the coming campaign remained to be seen. 

The major objective of the People’s party in 1860, as in 
1858, was to defeat the Democrats, but exactly how this might 
be accomplished was a matter for dispute. Some favored joining 
either the Republican or the Constitutional Union party, while 
others wished to remain a local party with no national affilia- 
tions. Shrewd Republicans soon realized that it was desirable 
to nominate their own electors, but that chances for victory on 
the local level would be greatly enhanced if they co-operated 
with the People’s party. In the confusion that prevailed, the 
Republican strategy was successful in preventing the local 
organization from joining the Constitutional Union party and 
in keeping themselves from being disowned for abolitionist 
tendencies. 

The leaders of the People’s party were men who had formerly 
been affiliated with the Whig and Know-Nothing parties. Their 
opponents accused them, with some justification, of becoming 
“ abolitionized.” Their platform of 1858, which included a 
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high tariff provision and favored referring the Kansas consti- 
tution to a territorial vote, exhibited Republican leanings. ‘The 
Congressional nominee had refused to state whether he would 
co-operate with the Republicans in Congress if he were elected. 
It was also significant that the only victory of the party had come 
in New Castle County, the home of Delaware manufacturing 
and later a stronghold of the Republican party.* 

The rise of the Republican party since 1856 had been rapid. 
Only Edward G. Bradford of New Castle County had attended 
the national convention in 1856, and the party was generally 
considered to be dominated by fanatics. It received only 307 
votes, and not a single vote had come from Kent and Sussex 
counties. In 1858 the members had co-operated with the 
People’s party. Propaganda, hard work, and a general disgust 
with the Democratic party had done their work. The most 
important element in the Republican party was the New Castle 
County manufacturers and their employees, who, lke their 
friends in Pennsylvania, favored a high tariff and a check upon 
slavery expansion. Abolitionists, disgruntled Democrats, and 
former Whigs and Know-Nothings, most of whom were members 
of the People’s party, were prominent in its councils. The 
leaders included Judge E. W. Gilpin, Thomas M. Rodney, 
and Dr. A. H. Grimshaw in New Castle County, Nathaniel B. 
Smithers in Kent County, and Dr. J. S. Prettyman and Judge 
Caleb S. Layton in Sussex County. The only Republican news- 
paper in the state was the Peninsular News and Advertiser, 
published by Prettyman in Milford. The Delaware Journal and 
the Delaware Republican wexe opposed to the Democrats and 
eventually became Republican organs.*° 

The Constitutional Union party in Delaware was weak and 
disorganized. In February, former Governor William Temple 
and former Senator Joseph P. Comegys, of Kent County, were 
commissioned to form a party in Delaware dedicated to pre- 
serving the Union and to halting the agitation over slavery. Both 
Republicans and Democrats immediately denounced the effort 
to form a third party, which might deflect votes, and each 
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claimed to be a party interested in preserving the Union. 
Nothing was done towards organization, until the founders 
failed to capture the People’s party convention in June; then 
it was too late to form an effective machine. The opposition 
claimed that the Constitutional Union movement was composed 
of elderly, conservative men who were out of office, and that 
it took no stand upon the issues of the day. The two organizers 
came to favor complete separation from the People’s party, but 
the majority of the members did not support the break. Under 
different leadership such a party might have provided a real 
challenge to the Democrats. The polls in November revealed 
that it was the second strongest party, probably because many 
Delawareans feared that disunion might result from a Breckin- 
ridge or Lincoln victory.*° 

Whether Delaware would be represented at the Republican 
convention was uncertain in the winter of 1860. E. G. Bradford 
thought that “ any attempt to send Republican delegates from 
this state would be idle’ because none could be obtained from 
the lower counties.** ‘The editor of the Democratic Gazette 
asserted that less than one hundred men below the Christiana 
River wanted representation at the Republican convention; 
but the Republican editor of the Peninsular News and Adver- 
tiser declared that more than that number existed in two of the 
hundreds in Sussex County.*® The Young Men’s Association 
of the People’s party in Wilmington urged co-operation with 
the Republican party because the platform would probably 
include planks in favor of protection of American industry and 
against the extension of slavery in territories.” The Republican 
in April claimed that nine-tenths of the People’s party favored 
representation at the Republican national convention and 
printed a list of persons from each county who had signed 
petitions in favor of the proposal.” 

When the state convention of the People’s party assembled 
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in Dover in April, it was largely under the control of the Repub- 
licans. A resolution to elect delegates to the Constitutional 
Union convention was voted down. A motion by George P. 
Fisher to refuse to send representatives to any convention and 
to remain a local party carried, but with the proviso that those 
members who wished to organize meetings for the purpose of 
electing delegates to national conventions were permitted to do 
so without forfeiting membership in the People’s party.” 

A Republican convention, held in Dover on May 1, chose 
Nathaniel B. Smithers to head the delegation to attend the 
Chicago convention, and Edward Bates was favored for the 
presidential nomination. Congressman Thomas Corwin of Ohio 
addressed the well-attended meeting on national issues. Reso- 
lutions opposed the extension of slavery into territories, de- 
nounced squatter sovereignty, and endorsed high tariffs and a 
homestead bill.** The Delaware delegation did not take a promi- 
nent part in the proceedings of the national convention in 
Chicago. On the first ballot it voted for Bates, but on the second 
and third ballots it supported Lincoln, whose praises were soon 
being sung by the Republican Peninsular News and Advertiser 
and the People’s party organs, the Delaware Journal, and the 
Republican.™ 

Poorly-attended county conventions of the Constitutional 
Union party named nine delegates, including Comegys and 
Temple, to the Baltimore conclave. ‘The Delaware representa- 
tives took no active part in the national convention, but the 
nomination of Bell and Everett was satisfactory to the local 
members of the party.** 

After the four national conventions adjourned, many ques- 
tions still remained unanswered in the state. Would Senator 
Bayard be successful in securing the backing of the Democratic 
organization for Breckinridge, or would the Saulsbury faction 
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compromise either with Bayard or with the Constitutional 
Unionists, which might make more certain a state victory for 
the Democrats? Would the Townsendites persist in going their 
own way, or would they compromise with the Bayard or Sauls- 
bury faction? Would the Constitutional Unionists or the Re- 
pubiicans secure control of the People’s party, or would it con- 
tinue to exist as a state party only? These were some of the 
questions that remained to baffle politicians in the campaign 
of 1860. 

Even before the excitement over conventions had died down, 
politicians were speculating over possible winning combinations. 
The Bayard men were against any compromise with the Douglas 
followers on principle, but in the lower counties the desire for 
victory was stronger than conviction. Both the Republicans and 
Constitutional Unionists looked hopefully to the People’s party 
for aid. ‘The Republicans, supporting Lincoln, and the Demo- 
crats for Breckinridge expected assistance from the Bell men, 
of whom they both spoke with approbation. Could compromise 
avert the appearance of four sets of candidates for local and 
state offices? 

The enthusiasm on every side that greeted the nomination 
of Breckinridge and Lane, said the Democratic Gazette, made 
victory certain. A salute from one hundred guns greeted the 
nomination in New Castle; Breckinridge and Lane clubs were 
organized in several parts of the state; and, at the Democratic 
ratification meeting in New Castle County, Senator Bayard 
pointed out the dangers to the Union of a sectional party, such 
as the Republican, declared the desire for personal aggrandize- 
ment to be the reason for Douglas’ nomination, and urged 
Delawareans to show Douglas in letters of fire that “not a 
corporal’s guard” backed him.** When the Democratic Dela- 
warean suggested the nomination of an electoral ticket un- 
pledged to the support of any specific Democrat, the Gazette 
and the Breckinridge and Lane Association in Wilmington 
indignantly rejected the notion.” On the other hand, the Kent 
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County ratification meeting of Democrats favored compromise 
county, state, and electoral tickets.** 

Bayard and his friends, who opposed both compromise and 
Douglas, exerted themselves to control the Democratic state 
convention in August, while the “ party of the three brothers 
who desired victory at any price,” put forth equally strenuous 
efforts. In every hundred there were spirited contests. From 
Saratoga Springs, New York, Senator Bayard wrote his son that 
he watched with anxiety the contest. “ I would rather the split 
came ten years hence,” he declared, ‘“‘ and come it will, but the 
character of the party requires that we should disavow the 
wretched resolutions in Kent, which attempt to carry on a politi- 
cal contest without principles or candidates.” * ‘The result 
of the battle for delegates was that the Bayard supporters were 
almost completely victorious over the Saulsbury faction in New 
Castle and Sussex counties and even had partial success in Kent 
County.® 

In the platform committee at the Dover convention, a 
struggle over resolutions brought into focus the differences 
between the Democratic factions. ‘Thomas F. Bayard offered 
some resolutions endorsing Breckinridge, and Eli Saulsbury fol- 
lowed with others upholding Douglas and his principles. After 
Bayard agreed to some modifications, including dropping an 
attack upon squatter sovereignty, his proposals were accepted. 
On the convention floor, the fight was renewed. Eli Saulsbury 
introduced resolutions to have the national electors instructed 
to vote for either Breckinridge or Douglas, depending upon 
which one won in the election; if neither was the victor, the 
electors could use their own judgment in voting in the electoral 
college for a Democratic candidate. After a bitter discussion 
between Bayard and Saulsbury over this implied support of 
Douglas, the proposal was defeated. The resolutions, finally 
adopted, endorsed Breckinridge and Lane, condemned the Re- 
publicans as a sectional and abolitionist party, and omitted any 
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reference to Douglas. Benjamin Biggs, of Middletown; was 
nominated for Congress.** 

Thomas F. Bayard in two indignant letters complained to 
his father of harsh treatment at the hands of the Saulsburys. 
It was his opinion that they had “ not a drop of honest manly 
blood in their veins.” The real reasons, he said, behind their 
desire for fusion were two: 


Firstly—the Saulsburys wanted a qualified endorsement of the Mary- 
land Institute ticket—so that the presence of Saulsbury Pennington & Co 
at the Front Street Convention when Douglas was nominated might meet 
a quasi-approval.... 

[Secondly] Ross told me plainly that there were about 500 men in 
Kent & Sussex who expected to make a fee out of the Lottery men at 
the next Legislature and were each seeking to put some one man on the 
ticket whose vote thus could be held in their power and for sale. 


He continued to fear that local compromise tickets might yet be 
worked out.* Senator Bayard, on the contrary, wrote from New- 
port, Rhode Island, that he was still concerned about carrying 
the electoral ticket and did not wish to break with the Sauls- 
burys. “I see no hope for the preservation of the Union if 
Lincoln is elected,” he mourned. “ $2,000,000,000 of property 
will not be surrendered without a struggle, and yet there seems 
no alternative between that & a formation of the Confederacy.” °° 

The Douglas men were pleased by the nomination of their 
idol by one national convention but dismayed by the split in 
the Democratic party, which made his victory improbable. Most 
of the Douglas men in Delaware favored co-operation with other 
Democrats, but the rejection by the Breckinridge convention in 
Dover of such a proposal necessitated action. ‘Townsend wrote 
Douglas that he was devoting all his time, energy, and money 
to activating the party, though other sources indicate that little 
was being done and that outside of New Castle County no ratifi- 
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cation meetings or rallies were held.” A writer to the New York 
Herald reported that the party was composed of personal enemies 
of Senator Bayard, disappointed office seekers, and Irish Catho- 
lics. He was willing to bet one thousand dollars that Douglas 
would not receive the electoral vote of the state, and one hundred 
dollars that it would not be given to Bell or Lincoln. Samuel 
Francis duPont predicted that ‘‘ the Douglas vote will be con- 
fined to the Paddies, but this will not draw enough from the 
regular Democratic ticket to defeat it.” * 


The majority of the delegates at the Constitutional Union 
convention in Dover were from New Castle County. Resolu- 
tions praised Douglas and squatter sovereignty and condemned 
secession at both Charleston and Baltimore and the action of 
the New Castle County delegates. After George Cummins re- 
fused the congressional nomination, Elias S$. Reed, a Dover 
lawyer, accepted the honor. In his acceptance speech he pre- 
dicted victory over the disunionists and traitors in Delaware 
under the control of the Wilmington Democratic junto, com- 
monly called the ‘‘ Customhouse squad.” ” 


The Bayardites were successful in preventing fusion with 
“Sam Townsend and company ’”’ in New Castle County, i.e., 
the Douglas faction, but in lower Delaware the office-seeking 
‘ bread-and-butter ”’ men had different ideas. The Douglas sup- 
porters in New Castle County nominated an independent local 
ticket, but in both Kent and Sussex counties, the Breckinridge 
and Douglas men came to an understanding about nominations 
for county offices.” In Sussex County James A. Moore, William 
Cannon, and Willard Saulsbury struggled for control. The 
Senator was said to have deposited in a Georgetown store ten 
gallons of whiskey (at $3.00 each) and to be ladling it out freely 
in an effort to fuse the left and right wings of the party. His 
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tactics were fairly successful, though results of a secret-under- 
standing and alliance against the Saulsburys between members 
of the People’s party and some Democrats were visible upon 
election day.” 

Whether the People’s party would disband, or remain a 
local party, or officially join the Republican or Constitutional 
Union party was uncertain in the spring of 1860. All of these 
courses of action had been suggested at one time or another 
by its friends and enemies. Republicans strongly favored its 
continuation as a local group, while Constitutional Unionists 
and Democrats urged its disbandment. 

When the People’s party met in convention in Dover in 
June, former Governor William Temple spoke and announced 
that, in his opinion, there was no need for the party to exist, 
since almost everyone present was either a Republican or a 
Constitutional Unionist. George P. Fisher disagreed, for he 
felt that the best way to defeat the Democrats was to permit 
each member to vote as he wished for President but to unite 
on a state and county ticket. Other prominent members con- 
curred, and it was decided to meet in July to name a ticket.” 
At the July meeting, a motion to endorse the nominees and plat- 
form of the Constitutional Union party was defeated. The 
People’s party platform of 1858 was reaffirmed, and George P. 
Fisher, a supporter of Bell, was chosen to run for Congress. 
County conventions arranged legislative and local tickets.” 

The Republicans were enthusiastic about the nomination 
of Lincoln. The news was welcomed in Wilmington in May 
by the firing of one hundred guns. A spirited ratification meet- 
ing in Wilmington reminded one editor of the glorious days 
of 1840 and 1844. Cheers echoed when the national platform 
was read, and the plank for protection of American industry 
received an especially vociferous acclamation.” Lincoln and 
Hamlin clubs and Wide Awake clubs were organized.” In honor 
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of the presidential candidate, Harry Tatnall, of Wilmington, 
composed the “ Railsplitter’s Polka,” and Charles Grobe, also 
of Wilmington, wrote the “ Lincoln Quickstep.” The first verse 
of the latter read: 


Honest Old Abe has split many a rail; 

He is up to his work, and he’ll surely not fail. 

He has guided his flatboat through many a strait, 
And watchful he’ll prove at the Helm of the State. 


The first edition of Grobe’s work was illustrated with a cover 
picture of a beardless Lincoln, but the second, which was pub- 
lished at the conclusion of the campaign, bore on the front a 
picture of the new President with a beard.” The Democratic 
Gazette complained bitterly that the Journal and Republican, 
which still posed as People’s party organs, were veering close to 
Black Republicanism.”* Two Wilmington Republicans assured 
the chairman of the Republican National Committee that Dela- 


ware “ will show a bolder front in the coming time” than in 
1856. 


At a Republican state convention in Milford, electors were 
named, but it was left to the People’s party to nominate a candi- 
date for Congress and county tickets. John R. Latimer, of 
Wilmington, one of the electoral nominees, pointed out that 
only four years earlier a despised corporal’s guard had met in 
convention at Dover, but now the Republicans were assembled 
at the very gateway to Sussex County, a slavery stronghold.” 
E. G. Bradford reviewed the two vital issues of the campaign, 
the nonextension of slavery and home protection for industry, 
and resolutions in their favor were passed.°° 


After the national Constitutional Union convention, weeks 
passed and nothing was heard of the party’s activities in Delaware. 
In the middle of June, the Democratic editor of the Gazette 
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asked if ‘‘ the insidious leprosy of abolitionism ” had paralyzed 
the Bell men. Were the Constitutional Unionists to receive the 
head of the People’s party, and the Republicans the tail, or 
were the Republicans to swallow both of its allies? * Early in 
July Joseph P. Comegys, the leader of the Constitutional Union- 
ists, wrote John Bell an account of political conditions within 
the state. He predicted victory “ beyond a doubt,” though some 
opponents of the Democrats hesitated ‘‘ to throw away their 
votes ” on a third party, and many had previously promised to 
aid the Republicans. He faced this problem: 


The grand cause of the retardation of our action has been the disposi- 
tion on the part of some of our leaders to keep up the People’s Party 
organization. Professing to be for our candidates, they have yet (some 
of them) been quite active, privately, in trying to reconcile our voters 
to regard Lincoln with favor—for ends of course personal to themselves. 


Some political leaders were still working to set up a state ticket 
upon which both the Republicans and Constitutional Unionists 
could agree, but Comegys was determined to defeat compromise 
with the Republicans on any subject, since he considered the 
Lincoln party to be dangerous to the peace of the country. He 
predicted that one result of the state convention on July 17 
would be a completely independent ticket.” 

Such may have been the inclinations of the Delaware leader 
of the party, but the majority of the members had other ideas. 
At the Dover convention, an unenthusiastic and small meeting 
passed brief resolutions urging a return to the principles of 
the Compromise of 1850, condemning the agitation over the 
slavery question, and approving the national platform and candi- 
date. A separate electoral ticket was nominated, but the People’s 
party candidates for Congress and the legislature were accepted. 
Comegys warned the members of the convention to beware of 
the Black Republicans who had infested the meeting place and 
advised severing relations with the People’s party, which was 
acting as a drag upon a ship, but his admonitions were un- 
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heeded. Thus the efforts of the Republicans to unite com- 
pletely all elements opposed to the Democrats were defeated. 

Samuel Francis duPont, with Republican sympathies, at- 
tributed to Comegys the failure of the Constitutional Unionists 
and Republicans to agree upon a common electoral ticket and 
wrote to a friend that the disgruntled politician was working in 
close harmony with the Democrats. In August duPont viewed 
the political prospects in the state in this fashion: 


The opposition [to the Democrats] . . . should & would have united 
all its elements, but for one newspaper & two or three individuals. The 
attempt to nominate a member of Congress at the Bfell] & E[verett] 
convention to which you alluded was to separate the opposition still 
more, but failed fortunately, & the regular People’s or opposition con- 
vention, a very full one, particularly from the slave counties have nomi- 
nated Mr. Fisher, who will be elected I think without doubt... . 

Mr. DP thinks the B & E ticket will carry in the State. The Irish, 
a large section in this county, will go to a man for Douglas—the Custom 
H., Post Off. & the Bayard & Whiteley men all for Breckinridge— 


In a later letter his brother’s prediction about Bell’s victory 
was corrected; Henry duPont, president of the DuPont Com- 
pany, thought that Breckinridge would carry the state.* 

Nominations by state conventions did not clarify the political 
picture in Delaware. Maneuvers looking towards combinations 
and understandings continued to the eve of the election. The 
Democrats fused on the local level in Kent and Sussex counties, 
but in New Castle County the enmity of Bayard and Townsend 
resulted in separate tickets. ‘The Douglas Democrats nominated 
electors and a congressional candidate. The Constitutional 
Unionists and Republicans each named different electors but 
co-operated to nominate a congressman and candidates for local 
offices. Political and personal differences among Democratic 
leaders and between Fisher, of the People’s party, and the Con- 
stitutional Unionists made the outcome uncertain. 

Delaware has never been the scene of a more active political 
campaign than that in 1860. Every hamlet saw displays of fire- 
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works, torchlight processions, and patriotic floats in connection 
with political rallies. Fist fights, heckling, and the throwing of 
rotten eggs characterized the campaign in some localities. The 
editor of the Georgetown Messenger thought that the confused 
condition of parties in Sussex County made any prediction of 
the outcome impossible, and he believed that, as usual, the party 
with the most rum and money would succeed. Both of these 
statements could have been applied equally well to the other 
counties.* 

Politicians looked for guidance to the Wilmington municipal 
election in September and to the “ little election ” in October 
when local inspectors and assessors were chosen throughout the 
state. Nine Republicans, four Breckinridge men, and one 
Douglas follower were elected to the city council.** In general, 
the results were disappointing to the Democrats and pleasing 
to the Republicans, though the latter were alarmed at the lack 
of support from Constitutional Unionists.** In October, the 
Breckinridge forces won complete victories in Kent and Sussex 
counties, while they divided offices with the Republicans in New 
Castle County.** Captain Samuel Francis duPont wrote to a 
friend: 


Delaware did about as badly as it could at the “Little Election.” 
The elements of the opposition [to the Democrats] had been coming 
together when Mr. Comegys came up from Dover & induced the Bell 
men to nominate straight tickets for assessors &c. I understand they 
looked silly & blue after the Election.*®® 


The Republicans blamed their poor showing upon the failure 
of the Bell men to support them. On the basis of the returns, 
the Democratic Delawarean predicted a 1,000 majority for 
Breckinridge.” 

It is clear that the Breckinridge press considered the prin- 
cipal rival to be feared was the Republican party. Numerous 
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editorials pleaded with the Douglas and Bell men to combine 
forces against the sectional party and attempted to demonstrate 
conclusively that the differences between the platforms of the 
opponents of the Republicans were those of tweedledum and 
tweedledee. A vote for Douglas or Bell would be wasted and 
would aid Lincoln. 

In the fall the Democrats smeared the Republicans and their 
principal ally as ‘“‘ nigger lovers.” The People’s party was de- 
scribed as a preparatory school leading to the high school of 
abolitionism and composed principally of abolitionists. The 
Republicans were accused not only of teaching and practicing 
the doctrines of abolitionism and of equality of races but also 
of expressing the determination “to break up the institution 
of slavery, if it must be even by the torch of the incendiary and 
the knife of the midnight assassin.” ** The presidential candi- 
date himself, who possessed the constancy of a weathercock, was 
said to be “a very dark white man—so deeply tinted with soot 
that probably he has doubts as to which race he really belongs.” °° 
A local Democratic orator in Wilmington described. the Re- 
publicans as a party whose leading principle was Negro equality. 
If they won the election, they would inaugurate a revolution 
of blood, “a revolution which in the accomplishment of its 
unhallowed purposes of personal ambition and sectional domina- 
tion is to disband the army and navy, pack the Supreme Court 
with the pliant instruments of Abolitionism, and institute a 
crusade of dragonade against institutions and property.” ** An 
editorial in the Democratic Gazette asserted that the doctrine 
of equality would seat the black man at the white man’s tables, 
marry him to his daughters, place him on juries, and elect him 
to the legislature.** A speech by Senator Bayard in Milford was 
summarized by the Republican Peninsular News and Advertiser 
as: “* Nigger! Nigger! Nigger! Abolitionist! Abolitionist! Marry 
Nigger! Marry Nigger! Nigger Equality! Nigger Equality! ” % 
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‘The most important meeting of the Breckinridge Democrats 
was addressed by William Y. Yancey, of Alabama. He denied 
that he was a disunionist, though his opponents had pictured 
him as being “27 feet high, weighing 3,000 pounds, eating 
boiled nigger for breakfast, and roasted Union men for 
dinner.” * Their largest parade occurred on the eve of the 
election. Almost 2,000 men mar¢hed through Wilmington in a 
procession one and a half miles in length to the accompaniment 
of illuminations, fireworks, and cheers.** 

While this faction of the Democratic party displayed con- 
siderable confidence, the Douglas men despaired. Only in New 
Castle County where the personal enmity of Bayard and Town- 
send prevented an adjustment of differences was there a Douglas 
organization with meetings and a county ticket; elsewhere the 
two Democratic factions fused. An observer in Sussex County 
thought that Douglas did not have any more chance there than 
“a bobtail bull in flytime,” and the same statement could have 
been made about Kent County.*® The Republicans and Breckin- 
ridge followers throughout the state urged the Douglas men 
to join them, in order that votes would not be thrown away on 
a third party. At the largest meeting of the Douglas followers 
in Wilmington in September, Dr. William White told an audi- 
ence that the hope of victory was slight, but that believers in 
popular sovereignty should be happy to battle on behalf of 
righteousness. He declared that Douglas was “ the best-abused 
man ”’ in the United States, and thought that, if Lincoln won, 
the Democratic seceders at Charleston must take the blame. 
With the Constitution in one hand and the principles of free 
government in the other, the party entered the political arena. 
Only 700 supporters participated in the party’s pre-election 
parade in Wilmington.’ 

The Republicans were aggressively confident and anticipated 
success in both the nation and the state. While they feared the 
Breckinridge men, they expected help from the Douglas and 
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Bell followers to down the supporters of slavery. Their strategy 
to keep alive the People’s party was succeeding brilliantly, al- 
though they were commonly charged to be sectional, abolitionist, 
and “‘ nigger lovers,’ and it was rumored that their success would 
necessarily destroy the Union. Spirited campaigning was carried 
on in meetings in every part of the state. 

A Republican demonstration in Wilmington in October 
impressed a woman diarist. She was dazzled by the combination 
of the illuminations, fireworks, transparencies, and length of 
the great torchlight procession. “‘ The Republicans introduced 
this custom,” she wrote, ‘“‘ & the other parties had to follow suit 
or be distanced in the race, but the other parties are not hopeful 
& feel as if they were working against time & tide, & the Republi- 
can demonstrations are far more brilliant & imposing than any 
others.”” She had “ very little doubt’ about the election result, 
was “‘ very glad for the North once more to hold the sceptre and 
for the free soil element to gain the ascendency in the councils 
of our Nation,” but regretted that Seward was not the candidate, 
since “it takes the zest from the Victory when the Victor does 
not secure the prize.”’ ** 

On the eve of the election, the Republicans assembled a 
parade in Wilmington in which over 2,000 men took part. The 
loyal Republican reported that in numbers and elaboration it 
‘far exceeded any other -demonstration in the State.’’ Wide 
Awake clubs, many of whose members owned uniforms of color- 
ful capes and caps, came to participate from nearby places 
within and without the state. The most attractive feature of the 
procession was a float with a beautiful Liberty Tree of thirty- 
three branches, under which stood a representation of Lincoln; 
a placard read: 

Yes, I will protect that tree; 
Harm not a single bough; 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now.1°2 
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The Constitutional Unionists were unhappy about the trend 
of political events. Their own followers were few, and most of 
the People’s party favored the Republicans. Even George P. 
Fisher, the congressional nominee, was said to be looking with 
increasing favor upon the Republicans. 

The greatest demonstration of the Constitutional Unionists 
was a parade for Bell in Wilmington in September, with 850 
persons in line. In the procession were bells in all conceivable 
fashions; thirty-three girls in red, white, and blue costumes repre- 
sented the states of the Union; and, disguised as Macbeth, 
Lincoln appeared on a transparency, saying ‘‘ Silence that dread- 
ful Bell.”” A Republican observer received a headache from the 
continuous ringing, but to a Unionist it was a pleasing sound, 
as one wrote to his son: 


. the ‘Union Clubs’ had a fine Torch light procession, the tinkling 
and louder notes of Bells of various sizes was heard all over the City— 
the procession is said to have been the largest we have had, and what 
with the Music, Banners, Transparencies, ship, mounted horse, and 
great blaze of light, with some of the houses along line of route illumi- 
nated, and the cheering! and good humor which seemed to prevail, made 
the pageant an imposing one—let the Bells ring all over the Union 
calling together all the Conservatives and good Citizens to place at the 
“helm of State’ those who have the welfare of the ‘Good Ship,’ our 
country, at heart.1°3 


Afterwards at a political rally of the Constitutional Unionists, 
Joseph P. Comegys reviewed the progress of the campaign, 
admitting that the Douglas men did not have “the ghost of a 
chance,” calling the Breckinridge men disunionists, and labeling 
the Republicans as “the worst and most inveterate enemy.” 
George P. Fisher addressed the crowd briefly and described him- 
self as an old-line Whig and Bell man, but Comegys then raised 
embarassing questions about Fisher’s connections with the Re- 
publicans; friends of Fisher attempted to reply, and general 
disorder followed.** Fisher refused to answer satisfactorily a 
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query by letter from the president of the Constitutional Union 
Club in Smyrna concerning his stand upon the extension of 
slavery, the candidates and platforms, and the tariff. ‘The Dover 
lawyer’s brief and evasive reply, which stated that he favored 
Bell, the Constitution and the Union, and the People’s party 
platform of 1858, was denounced by Constitutional Unionists.’ 
The Republicans were said to be pleased at the adroitness of 
the replies of the ‘“‘mum” candidate. Comegys advised the 
formation of Constitutional Union county tickets, and a Kent 
County meeting sought unsuccessfully for a new congressional 
nominee. Although Fisher’s noncommital answers did lose him 
some votes, frankness might have lost him more.*** 

Excitement neared a climax in the week before the election. 
A Wilmingtonian wrote to his son in the navy: 


On Monday of last week we had a Breckinridge procession which 
went to the country to join in some demonstration. On Tuesday night 
the ‘ Bell and Everett’ turned out with Torches & music. Monday the 
‘Wide Awakes’ went to Centerville[.] Same night the Douglass [sic] 
men had a procession in which they were joined by company’s [sic] 
from Phila—and on Thursday night a grand demonstration, the largest, 
by the Breckinridge party, said to be one mile long—Big gun brooms 
Torches transparencies—flags—wreathes, Demi-johns, etc. etc. on Friday 
night—the Wide Awakes went to New Castle—and on Saturday night 
Breckinridges went over. 

On Wednesday evening next the Republicans are to make their last 
grand demonstration by as brilliant a procession as they can muster— 
and it is probable that the Saturday evening previous to [the] day of 
election which takes place on Tuesday 6 Nov.—the Conservatives the 
C[ons]t{itution]al Unionists—the Bell and Everett party—whose generous 
sympathys [sic] are for the good of the whole country will have a strong 
turnout and parade. So you see how things are moving politically here.197 


Encouraged by conflicting predictions of the results, poli- 
ticlans engaged in a last minute scramble to secure additional 
support. In an effort to carry at least one slave state, the Re- 
publican National Committee supplied funds and speakers for 
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a “ regular siege’ of Kent and Sussex counties.’ Five leaders 
of the Democratic party in Sussex County on October 31 asked 
Thomas F. Bayard to furnish them with $1,000, since the 
Republicans were gaining strength daily. The Republican 
foresaw a Lincoln victory in the state, though the Gazette denied 
that the free soil party could win in view of the Democratic 
majorities in the two southern counties.?”° 

The proceedings upon election day were quiet and orderly. 
It took longer than usual to determine the results because of 
the heavy vote and scratched tickets. The Breckinridge electors 
won in each county, though the combined total of the Bell and 
Lincoln electors surpassed that cast for the Breckinridge electors. 
The Douglas electors trailed a poor fourth. The Republicans 
were second in New Castle and Kent counties, but in Sussex 
County the substantial Bell vote established the Constitutional 
Unionists as the second strongest party in the state.*™ 

Fisher was elected to.Congress because of his great lead in 
New Castle County, though he had trailed in Kent County and 
had won by only seventeen votes in Sussex County. The few 
hundred votes cast for Elias S. Reed defeated Benjamin T. Biggs. 
The People’s party legislative ticket won in New Castle County 
by majorities in excess of 600. In Sussex County an under- 
standing between the People’s party and the enemies of the 
Saulsburys had resulted in the election of one state senator, 
four representatives, and three members of the Levy Court by 
the People’s party, and of the sheriff, coroner, three representa- 
tives, and two members of the Levy Court by the anti-Saulsbury 
Democrats.” 
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Electoral Returns 


Breckinridge Douglas Bell Lincoln 
New Castle 3003 718 1575 2073 
Kent 2077 143 717 1067 
Sussex 2243 140 1541 671 
Total 7323 1001 3833 3811 
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The Republicans were jubilant over the election of Lincoln 
and Fisher but dismayed that their campaign in the state had 
not resulted in victory outside of the northern county. They 
were bitter at the ‘carving and hacking” of the totals for 
Fisher and the slate of the Lincoln electors by votes for the Con- 
stitutional Unionists.** Fisher informed Thurlow Weed that 
only by illness had he been prevented from doubling his majority 
and that Bayard and Saulsbury could easily be defeated two 
years hence.** 

Reflecting the views of the Saulsburys, the Delawarean 
declared that there had been no hope for a Democratic victory 
since the secession at Baltimore and attributed the triumph of 
Lincoln to the “‘ folly of his enemies.” The state results “ vindi- 
cated” the Kent County policy of having one Democratic 
electoral ticket; combination would have given electors 1,000 
more votes, thereby electing Biggs and saving Sussex County.** 

Comegys was completely crushed by the result. In a letter 
to John Bell on November 12, he congratulated Bell upon the 
limited success of the Constitutional Unionists and hoped that 
Bell might become a member of Lincoln’s cabinet. As Comegys 
viewed the results in Delaware, they were these: 


Delaware had been delivered “ bound hand & foot” to the Republi- 
cans. Such is the effect, for tho’ Breck. had carried the States Presi- 
dentially—yet Geo. P. Fisher has been elected to Congress by votes that 
represent, in fact, Republican sentiment. He, tho’, professing to be your 
friend, is at heart a Republican, and the whole body of the Republicans 
in Delaware voted for him, & that cheerfully. They have him in their 
hand. He breathes, politically, at their pleasure. Unless he proves 
entirely subservient to their purposes, they will “ let him down the wind.” 

The Northern men seem to have determined to try the effect of 
another strain upon the already chafed cable that holds the Ship of 
State to her moorings. God grant that she may survive the trial, but 
things at the South lead us to be uncertain that she will. There is no 
telling what appears at the time to be a trifling cause may effect momen- 
tous results.116 
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‘The Democrats won the election by playing upon the fears 
of Delawareans that the Republicans were enemies of slavery, 
believers in Negro equality, and dissolvers of the Union. In 
spite of Republican orators, the tariff question, which appealed 
mainly to New Castle County manufacturers, was lost sight of 
in the last months of the campaign and did not influence many 
votes outside of that locality. ‘The majority of the rural popula- 
tion emphatically sided with the South, and the status of the 
Negro had more to do with the result than any other single 
factor. "The Democrats had discovered the formula for political 
success in the concern of many Delawareans over the rights and 
privileges of the Negro, and they used it repeatedly throughout 
the remainder of the century. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


Oliver Evans’ Memoir “On the 
Origin of Steam Boats and 
Steam Waggons” 


Edited by ARLAN K. GILBERT *. 


Evans, the engineer and inventor who revolutionized the 

process of flour milling and introduced the high-pressure 
steam engine into commercial manufacturing. When he was 
born, our nation showed hardly a trace of its present industrial 
development. There were no railroads, no canals, and only a 
few well-constructed roads. The economic condition of the 
country, which forced its inhabitants to give first consideration 
to land settlement, placed America at least thirty years behind 
England in mechanical progress and offered little inducement to 
any engineering pioneer. 

During Evans’ lifetime, steam engines came into common 
use, mass production was adopted in the factories, and steamboat 
navigation was established on the great rivers of the United 
States. Each of these steps owed much to Oliver Evans’ inventive 
genius. 

Evans believed that such raw materials as iron, grain, coal, 
wool, and cotton were the greatest sources of wealth and pros- 
perity in the United States. He realized that better methods of 
developing these resources were needed. Never satisfied to do 
things in the time-honored way, he devoted most of his life to 
designing and building labor-saving machines. 

Evans was born on September 13, 1755, at Newport in New 
Castle County, Delaware. He was the fifth of twelve children 


[T= hundred years have passed since the birth of Oliver 
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OLIVER EVANS 


This portrait of Evans, then aged about fifty, is taken from a steel engraving by 
William G. Jackman. From the files of the Historical Society. 


OLIVER EVANS'S MODEL LOOOMOTIVE. 


ORUKTER AMPHIBOLOS 


The present whereabouts of Evans’ drawing of this machine, though perhaps the 
most famous of his inventions, are unknown. A drawing was published in. The 
Mechanic (Boston), July, 1834, which seems to have inspired the one reproduced 
above from the Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine, Vol. LXXVII, No. 221. See Bathes, 
Evans, p. 112, for its inaccuracies. The reproduction is made from the Harpers 
illustration through the courtesy of Mr. William P. Frank. 


Evans’ HicH-PREssURE ENGINE AND BoILer, 1804 


The engine above, patented Feb. 14, 1804, was intended to operate in a vertical position, 
with the flywheel extending upward. A side view is on the left and a front view on the right. 
According to the perpendicular section in the center, steam, formed in boilers A and B, passes 
through a steam pipe into the cylinder at right, forces the piston downward, and escapes into 
the reservoir above the boilers. ‘The piston rod, joined by the connecting rod to the flywheel, 
turns for a one-quarter revolution both the wheel and the cock of the escape pipe at the 
base of the cylinder. At the bottom of the stroke, the escape of steam is changed from the 
bottom to the top of the cylinder, the piston is forced upward in it, and the cycle is completed. 
The drawing is reproduced with permission from the Transportation Library, University of 
Michigan, Ann, Arbor, Michigan, which has some of Evans’ original sketches. 
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of Charles Evans, a farmer of moderate means. As he describes 
in the memoir which follows, he soon began to speculate on 
methods of obtaining mechanical power and dreamed of har- 
nessing one of the elemental forces of nature; he spent most of 
his leisure time reading books about mathematics and engi- 
neering.* 

While in his early twenties, Evans became interested in 
making cards used for combing wool and cotton. The estab- 
lished method was to cut wire by hand, insert the pieces in 
leather cards, and bend each wire into shape. Finding this a 
tedious procedure, he obtained a commission to make a machine 
to cut five hundred card teeth per minute and succeeded in 
building one capable of making three thousand a minute.? This 
machine probably was his first invention. 

Receiving neither money nor credit from its use, Evans 
moved to Tuckahoe, Maryland, where he and his younger 
brother Joseph opened a country store. The business prospered, 
and Evans was able to save enough money to make possible his 
marriage in 1783 to Sarah Tomlinson, the daughter of a Dela- 
ware farmer. 

During these years, Evans noticed the indequate and anti- 
quated methods used in the neighboring grist mills and began 
to work on a series of improvements in flour machinery. He 
planned a mill which could take grain from a wagon and perform 
all the operations necessary to move the grain and its products 
and to manufacture it into flour without the use of any manual 
labor, by means of the elevator, the conveyor, the hopper-boy, 
the drill, and the descender. Although not all these machines 
were original with Evans, their application to industry was 
entirely new.° 

The elevator consisted of an endless belt with buckets spaced 
about a foot apart.* The band was held by two pulleys which 


1See below, footnotes 32-33 of the memoir. 

2 For a description of this machine, see Patrick N. I. Elisha [pseudonym of Oliver 
Evans], Patent Right Oppression Exposed; Or, Knavery Detected, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia, 
1814) , pp. 18-23. 

3 Walter J. Heacock, “Oliver Evans, Ingenious Mechanician” (research report 
for the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, 1955), p. 4. 

4 Evans describes the elevator in Oliver Evans to his Counsel who are engaged 
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rotated approximately twenty-five times a minute. It was able 
to raise over three hundred bushels of grain in an hour. The 
elevator is considered to be the most useful of Evans’ mill 
improvements, and it is now applied to many new uses which 
he never contemplated. 


The conveyor was an endless screw of two spirals which 
revolved in a close-fitting trough.’ It drove the grain from one 
end of the trough to another in a horizontal plane. ‘The hopper- 
boy, a large rotating rake on a vertical shaft, spread the ground 
meal on the floor to cool. The drill was a strap, revolving over 
pulleys, like an elevator; it was set nearly horizontal, however, 
and held small rakes instead of buckets.? It drew the grain 
or meal along the bottom of the case in which it was enclosed. 
The descender was simply a broad belt running over two pulleys; 
the meal fell on the top side of the belt and kept it in motion 
by its own weight.? ‘The device was used to move grain hori- 
zontally in large quantities. Running on the same principles 
as an overshot water wheel, the descender was the prototype 
of the modern belt conveyor. 


It was the way in which these machines were applied by 
Evans which constituted their chief value. His automatic process 
of flour milling, which used the combined forces of the five 
machines, was the first step in the history of mass production 
in America.’ It was a very efficient procedure: “ The advantages 
derived from these improvements are great in almost every 
respect, not only causing a saving of full one half in the labor 
of attendance, but manufacturing the flour better, and making 
about twenty-eight pounds of superfine flour more to each 
barrel than was made by the old method.” * Evans estimated 
that an average flour mill containing one pair of stones could 


in defense of his Patent rights . . . with explanations (n.p., 1816), pp. 5-6, and The 
Young Mill-wright and Miller’s Guide, 8th ed. (Philadelphia, 1834), p. 204. 

5 Evans, Miller’s Guide, p. 204. 

6 Ibid., p. 205. 

7 Ibid., pp. 206-7. 

8 Ibid., p. 207. 

9 Roger Burlingame, Machines That Built America (New York, 1953), p. 33. 


10 Henry Howe, Memoirs of the Most Eminent American Mechanics (New York 
1840) , p. 72. ; 
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save eight hundred dollars a year with the use of his improved 
machinery." 


His flour milling machinery was able 


to receive the grain from the waggon, or ship, &c. and to elevate and 
convey it, &c. until it should be placed over the mill stones to be ground, 
and then to elevate the meal as ground to fall on the meal loft, there 
to spread, stir and cool it, and attend, the bolting hoppers; in short, to 
perform the whole operations, until it be completely manufactured into 
superfine flour ready for packing.” 


Despite the great value of his milling process, Evans met 
opposition when he introduced it into general use. To promote 
the improvements, he furnished his brother Joseph with neces- 
sary funds in 1788 to send him through Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Although permission to use the five 
machines was offered gratis to the first miller in each county 
who would adopt them, the journey was completely unsuccessful. 
Evans stated that he “experienced great and unforeseen diffi- 
culties in the introduction of . . . improvements, the millers 
being unwilling to risk the expense until fully convinced of 
their utility. ...” ** In addition to the task of getting the millers 
to understand the utility of the machinery, Evans had the prob- 
lem of teaching them how to construct and to install the 
inventions properly. 

On December 18, 1790, Evans was granted a federal patent 
for his milling improvements. This did not solve his troubles, 
for he was faced immediately with the exasperating problem of 
protecting his patent rights. Millers frequently used his ideas 
and paid him nothing: “. . . herein is that saying true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth.” * 

11 Advertisement in American Watchman, Jan. 16, 1811. 

12 Evans, Patent Right Oppression Exposed, p. 155. For other descriptions by 
Evans of his milling process, see A Trip made by a Small Man in a Wrestle with 
a Very Great Man. Answer to the Baltimore Millers’ Memorial and Thomas Jefferson’s 
Letter (n.p., 1813), p. 16, and Miller’s Guide, p. 203. Evans’ improvements in flour 
milling are evaluated highly and described by J. Leander Bishop in A History of 
American Manufactures (Philadelphia, 1861), I, 145; Victor S. Clark, History of 
Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), 1, 179; and R. Moore, The 
Universal Assistant, and Complete Mechanic (New York, 1879), pp. 643-44. 


‘18 Application of Oliver Evans on Dec. 31, 1805, for an extension of his patent. 
Walter Lowrie and Walter S. Franklin (eds.), American State Papers (Washington, 


1834) , I, 434. 
14 John 4: 37. 
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In addition to developing mill machinery, Evans began to 
experiment with steam power. In 1803 he started in business 
as a regular engine builder, the first in the United States. On 
February 14, 1804, he received a patent for his high-pressure 
steam engine and boiler, and in the same year he obtained 
patents for a method of obtaining inflammable gas and for a 
straw-cutting machine. 

In 1805 he demonstrated the Orukter Amphibolos, a steam 
dredge, on the Schuylkill River. In his notes which follow, he 
describes the successful trial run of this vehicle, which propelled 
itself both on land and on water. In the next year, he began 
to build the Mars Works, an engineering plant and foundry in 
Philadelphia. Because the high-pressure engines constructed 
here required metal of great strength, he developed a process 
for improving the texture of cast iron. 

In 1817 Evans completed his last important work, the design 
and construction of the engine and boilers for the Fairmount 
Waterworks in Philadelphia. The machinery was capable of 
pumping over three million gallons of water in twenty-four 
hours. 

A disappointed and unhappy man, Evans died on April 15, 
1819. His life had been colored to the very end by his feeling 
of injustice and bitterness at the lack of moral and financial 
support. His inventions had not received their proper acclaim. 
Throughout his life, he had fought against superstition, ignor- 
ance, and biased opinions. “ Incredulity, prejudice and oppo- 
sition were his portion as long as he lived.” ** Evans described 
his situation well when he wrote, ‘ He that studies and writes 
on the improvements of the Arts and Sciences labours to benefit 
generations yet unborn, for it is not probable that his con- 
temporaries will pay any attention to him, especially those of 
his relations, friends, and intimates... .’’?® He received a letter 
in 1808 stating: “. .. the hard causes you have met with from 


18 Holland Thompson, The Age of Invention (New Haven, 1921), p. 73. 

16 Quoted from “Oliver Evans’ Philosophy” written in his own hand on the 
last blank page of his book The Abortion of the Young Steam Engineer’s Guide 
(Philadelphia, 1805), which he willed to his son Cadwallader. See Greville and 


Dorothy Bathe, Oliver Evans: A Chronicle of Early American Engineering (Phila- 
delphia, 1935) , p. iv. 
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the world . . . [are] enough to make you forswear almost every- 
thing but your own existence. . . .”** Forced to battle for the 
acceptance of his inventions, Evans was not understood by his 
contemporaries and has not been fully appreciated by later 
generations. 

The main obstacle to the fulfillment of his hopes was limited 
financial resources. He referred to himself as being ‘‘ naked and 
pennyless.” ** He wrote: 


If I could receive the value of the flour that my improvements save from 
waste, or one dollar out of one hundred that the millers gain by their 
use, or one sixth part of the interest for one year only, of the sum they 
may gain by their use in fourteen years, more than they can gain without 
them; or if I could receive one dollar out of a thousand that my country 
may gain by the use of my Columbian steam engine, more than by 
that of Watts and Bolton, for fourteen years only, I would be quite 
independent and satisfied.1® 


There is hardly any doubt that if he had received sufficient 
patronage, the steamboat and steam carriage would have been 
in operation in America much earlier. “‘ One cannot but specu- 
late .. . as to what might have happened if he had . . . secured 
the backing of Chancellor Livingston, as Fulton did; or if he 
could have commanded resources comparable to those of Colonel 
John Stevens; or had found a financial partner such as James 
Watt prized in Matthew Boulton.” * Despite meager financial 
returns for most of his life, he did acquire considerable assets 
after the Mars Works began to manufacture successful steam 
engines; by the time of his death, he had become a man of 
property. 

Although his life was full of disappointments, Evans’ mill 
improvements and high-pressure steam engine give him an 
important place in the history of American industry and engi- 
neering; his series of designs for flour milling machinery eventu- 


17 Richard Claiborne, Rapides, to Oliver Evans, July 9, 1808, Evans Papers, James 
L. Woods Collection (Franklin Institute Library) . 

18 Oliver Evans to his Counsel, p. 47. 

19 Ibid., p. 46. 

20 Richard S. Kirby, book review of Bathes, Evans, in The Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LX (July,, 1936), 297. 
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ally revolutionized the industry after he produced the first 
automatic mill in the United States; other industries adopted 
his idea of labor-saving mechanical systems; ** he built and 
operated the first commercial high-pressure steam engine in 
America; *? and his engine was ‘“‘a common debt of all countries 
to the United States.” ** Years in advance of his time, he was 
one of the earliest enthusiastic advocates of steam locomotion on 
land. He was to America what James Watt had been to Great 
Britain. 


In summary, Evans can be said to be one of America’s first 
great engineers. ‘‘ Of all of the early American Mechanics, there 
is perhaps none who has left a more definite impress upon the 
industrial progress of our country than Oliver Evans. .. .” * 


Much has been written about his valuable inventions; both 
he himself and others described in detail his machinery and its 
operation. However, very little has been written about his 
personal life.*° 


The first biographical material about him which has any 
value was included by Henry Howe in Memoirs of the Most 
Eminent American Mechanics, published in 1840. Howe gave 
no references in his account; it is impossible to find where he 
obtained his information. The article is short and lacks 
important details. 


In 1872 the Reverend George A. Latimer wrote for the 
Historical Society of Delaware a sixteen-page pamphlet entitled 
A Sketch of the Life of Oliver Evans. This biography is accurate, 
but many of the most important parts of Evans’ life are omitted. 


21 Joseph W. Roe, English and American Tool Builders (New Haven, 1916), 
p. 246. 

22 Bishop, History of American Manufactures, I, 76; Henry C. Conrad, History 
of the State of Delaware (Wilmington, 1908), II, 476; Malcolm Keir, The Epic of 
Industry (New Haven, 1926), p. 87. For a list of engineers who pioneered in making 
early high-pressure steam engines, see Coleman Sellers, “Oliver Evans and His 
Inventions,” Journal of the Franklin Institute, CXXII (July, 1866), 15-16. 

23 Clark, History of Manufactures, I, 509. 

24 Sellers, “ Oliver Evans and His Inventions,” p. 1. 

25 Alfred Rigling, librarian, Franklin Institute, to the Krebs Pigment and 
Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 1921, Wilmington Institute Free Library. 
“For some unknown reason there is not much biographical information concerning 
this engineer, We have a number of editions of his works on the steam engine and 
on milling, but very little personal information.” 
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Dr. Coleman Sellers delivered a lecture which was printed 
in 1886 under the title “ Oliver Evans and His Inventions” in 
the Journal of the Franklin Institute. Although well written, 
the article is by no means a complete coverage of the engineer’s 
life. 

Numerous short accounts of Evans have appeared in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and technical books during the past half 
century. Unfortunately, none of them contain more biographi- 
cal information than is included in the three previous works. 
In 1935, however, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania pub- 
lished Oliver Evans: A Chronicle of Early American Engi- 
neering, an extensive and authoritative biography prepared by 
Greville and Dorothy Bathe. On the basis of their finding some 
new material about the inventor and by using the present 
memoir, they wrote an excellent, scholarly account of his life. 

Nevertheless, the Bathes were handicapped greatly in their 
research by a lack of existing autobiographical information. 
They concluded that much of his life is filled with “a stony 
silence, to which every effort of the investigator is met with a 
blank wall.” * 

While Evans was both inventor and author, his main object 
for writing was to introduce his inventions and improvements 
to the public. His two most important books, The Young Mill- 
wright and Miller's Guide and The Abortion of the Young 
Steam Engineer's Guide, contain primarily technical informa- 
tion. His pamphlets and letters also have little material about 
his life, for he rarely mixed personal affairs with business matters. 

His only autobiographical information of considerable 
length appeared in the article, ‘On the Origin of Steam Boats 
and Steam Waggons,”’ printed in the addenda to The Weekly 
Register, 111 (September, 1812—March, 1813) .*” He was aware 
at this time that he had aroused opposition because of numerous 
court cases which he had brought against certain millers who 
refused to pay his license fee. Eager to gain public support, 


26 Bathes, Evans, p. 3. 

27 The Weekly Register is more commonly referred to as Niles’ Weekly Register; 
the latter title was officially adopted in September, 1814. The addenda consist of 
sixteen pages, of which pages 2-6 reproduce the present paper. The remainder 
contains records illustrating his burdensome legal affairs. 
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he decided to justify his actions in print. Evans belived that the 
best way to get popular sympathy was to exhibit the hardships 
and struggles of his life. Consequently, he offered to pay 
Hezekiah Niles, editor of The Weekly Register, the full cost 
of publishing addenda to the third volume. Niles, a former 
Delawarean and an enthusiast for the expansion of American 
business or commerce, had always marveled at Evans’ inventions 
and agreed to print an addition to the volume. 

The addenda also included a detailed account of Oliver’s 
court cases and several petitions to Congress regarding his patent 
rights. His patent for milling improvements had been renewed 
in 1808 after a struggle lasting three years, and he was eager 
that the patent protecting his steam engine should be extended 
with less opposition. ‘The most important and valuable section 
of the addenda, however, is ‘““ On the Origin of Steam Boats and 
Steam Waggons,” which. Niles described as being “ most inter- 
esting.” 76 

Evans’ article was reprinted in The Emporium of Arts and 
Sciences in February, 1814, as part of an account of the develop- 
ment of the steam engine. Since then, sections of the memoir 
have been quoted by scholars writing about steam power. The 
Bathes, in preparing their biography, depended greatly upon 
the article to verify and substantiate much. of their research 
and reprinted numerous extracts from it. Although they quoted 
many sections in full, they did not reproduce but referred only 
generally to the paragraphs describing Evans’ apprenticeship, 
his petitions to the legislatures of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
the Orukter Amphibolos, his speculations regarding steam power, 
his hardships, and the list of mills powered by Evans’ steam 
engines. Material, such as Evans’ visit with Benjamin Chandlee, 
a clockmaker at Nottingham, Maryland, his meeting with Levi 
Hollingsworth, a merchant in Baltimore, and the plans of John 
Stevens and John Ellicott for railroads, is not contained in the 
Bathes’ study. 

The value of “On the Origin of Steam Boats and Steam 
Waggons ” lies in the autobiographical information which it 


28 Introduction to the addenda, The Weekly Register, III, 1. 
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provides about one of America’s most important early engineers. 
The article is reprinted here as a unit so that it may be more 
readily accessible; it is edited with the intent to make it more 
easily understandable and meaningful for the reader. The 
spelling and punctuation are the same as the original. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF STEAM BOATS AND 
STEAM WAGGONS 


By OLIVER Evans 


About the year 1772, being then an apprentice to a wheel-wright, or 
waggon-maker,?* I labored to discover some means of propelling land 
carriages, without animal power. All the modes that have since been 
tried (so far as I have heard of them) such as wind, treadles with 
ratched wheels, crank tooth [sic],°° &c. to be wrought by men, presented 
themselves to my mind, but were considered as too futile to deserve an 
experiment; and I concluded that such motion was impossible for want 
of a suitable original power. 

But one of my brothers, on a Christmas evening, informed me that 
he had that day been in company with a neighboring blacksmith’s boys; 
who, for amusement, had stopped up the touch-hole of a gun barrel, 
then put in about a gill ** of water and rammed down a tight wad— 
after which they put the breech in the smith’s fire; when it discharged 
itself with as loud a crack as if it had been loaded with powder. 

It immediately occured to me that here was the power to propell 
any waggon, if I could only apply it; *? and I sat myself to work to find 


29 The name of this wheelwright is not known; he probably lived in Newport, 
Delaware. Because Evans had found life on his father’s farm dull, at his own 
request he became an apprentice in 1771. Bathes, Evans, p. 3. 

30 A treadle is a foot lever connected to a crank providing the power to run 
a small mechanism. Edward H. Knight, Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary 
(New York, 1876) , III, 2621. A ratched wheel, more commonly spelled “ rachet wheel,” 
has angular teeth with which it is moved forward by the treadle. Oliver Byrne and 
Edward Spon (eds.) , Spons’ [sic] Dictionary of Engineering (London, 1874), III, 2726. 
A crank tooth is a catch used to stop a wheel powered by a crank. Knight, Mechanical 
Dictionary, 1, 645. For further statements by Evans indicating his dissatisfaction with 
the old methods of power, which he described as “ expensive, tedious in operation, 
and unprofitable,” see Abortion of the Steam Engineer’s Guide, p. 2. 

31 A gill is one-eighth of a quart. 

82 By observing the amusement of the boys, Evans recognized a fundamental 
principle of nature, the large increase in volume of steam by a proportionally small 
increase in heat. He gives another account of this incident in Oliver Evans to his 
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out the means. I labored for some time without success. At length a 
book fell into my hands describing the old atmospheric steam engine.®* 
I was astonished to observe that they had so far erred as to use the 
steam only to form a vacuum to apply the mere pressure of the atmos- 
phere, instead of applying the elastic power of the steam for original 
motion; the power of which I supposed irresistable. 

I renewed my studies with increased ardor, and soon declared that 
I could make steam waggons, and endeavored to communicate my ideas 
to others; but however practicable the thing appeared to me, my object 
only excited the ridicule of those to whom it was made known. But I 
persevered in my belief, and confirmed it by experiments that satisfied 
me of its reality. 

In the year 1786 I petitioned the legislature of Pennsylvania for the 
exclusive right to use my improvements in flour mills, as also steam 
waggons, in that state. The committee to whom the petition was referred 
heard me very patiently while I described the mill improvements, but 
my representations concerning steam waggons made them think me 
insane. They, however, reported favorably respecting my improvements 
in the manufacture of flour, and passed an act granting me the exclusive 
use of them as prayed for. This act is dated March —, 1787.54 But no 
notice is taken of the steam waggons. 


Counsel, p. 4. In the lives of other successful engineers there also have been simple 
events which provided inspiration. The story of James Watt’s observation of a 
boiling teakettle is immediately brought to mind. 

33 The name of the book read by Evans is not known. Very few works describing 
the Newcomen atmospheric engine had been published at this time. He may have 
read one of the following, according to the Bathes (Evans, p. 5): Stephen Switzer’s 
Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, published in 1729; Bernard Belidor’s Architecture 
Hydraulique (1737); Jean Desaguliers’ second edition of A Course of Experimental 
Philosophy (1744); and Benjamin Martin’s Philosophia Brittanica (1747). 

Evans considered the Newcomen atmospheric engine to be very inefficient and 
bulky. The engine used pressure equal to the atmosphere; thus its power output 
was limited by its size. He saw the possibility of improving the Newcomen engine 
by using the elastic quality of steam to exert a strong pressure on one side of the 
piston while a vacuum existed on the opposite side. Speculating later on the 
potentialities of his source of power, he wrote: “. . . steam at once presents us with 
a faithful servant, at command in all places, in all seasons; whose power is unlimited; 
for whom no task is too great nor yet too small; quick as lightning in operation. . . .” 
Abortion of the Steam Engineer’s Guide, p. 2. 

For a description of the Newcomen atmospheric engine, see Waldemar Kaempffert 
(ed.), A Popular History of American Invention (New York, 1924), I, 474; Thomas 
Cooper, “An Account of the Steam Engine,” The Emporium of Arts and Sciences, 
II (December, 1813) , 71-110; A. Wolf, A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy 
in the Eighteenth Century, 2nd ed. (London, 1952), pp. 611-18. 

84 The Pennsylvania legislature, Mar. 29, 1787, passed a law which gave Evans 
the exclusive right of making and selling the elevator and hopper-boy within the 
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A similar petition was also presented to the legislature of Maryland. 
Mr. Jesse Hollingsworth,*> from Baltimore, was one of the committee 
appointed to hear me, and report on the case. I candidly informed this 
committee of the fate of my application to the legislature of Pennsylvania 
respecting the steam waggons—declaring, at the same time, without the 
encouragement prayed for, I would never attempt to make them; but 
that, if they would secure to me the right as requested, I would, as 
soon as I could, apply the principle to practice; and I explained to 
them the great elastic power of steam, as well as my mode of applying 
it to propel waggons. Mr. Hollingsworth very prudently observed, that 
the grant could injure no one, for he did not think that any man in 
the world had thought of such a thing before: he therefore wished the 
encouragement might be afforded, as there was a prospect that it would 
produce something useful. This kind of argument had the desired 
effect, and a favorable report was made, May 21, 1787, granting to me, 
my heirs and assigns, for 14 years, the exclusive right to make and use 
my improvements in flour mills and the steam waggons, in that state.%¢ 
From that period I have felt myself bound in honor to the state of 
Maryland to produce a steam waggon, as soon as I could conveniently 
do it. 

In the year 1789, I paid a visit to Benjamin Chandlee and sons,?" 
clockmakers, men celebrated for their ingenuity, with a view to induce 


state for a period of fourteen years. Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 
1906) , XII, 483-85. Evans gives another account of his petition to the Pennsylvania 
legislature in Patent Right Oppression Exposed, p. 166. 

35 Because of his great interest in improvements in transportation, Hollingsworth 
was appointed a commissioner by the Maryland legislature in 1774 to direct the 
expenditure of nearly $11,000.00 to make three roads leading into Baltimore. J. T. 
Scharf, Chronicles of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1874), p. 125. In 1797 he was authorized 
by the legislature to receive subscriptions in Baltimore for the stock of the newly 
incorporated Reisterstown Turnpike Company. Ibid., p. 284. Hollingsworth is listed 
in the Baltimore Directory for 1804 (Baltimore, 1805) as “flour merchant, Bank St.” 

36 Maryland was thus the first state to give Evans protection of his steam engine 
improvements. He was always grateful to Maryland for this encouragement; because 
of financial troubles, however, he was not able until fifteen years later to begin 
construction of a high-pressure steam carriage. For a copy of the Maryland law, 
see William Kilty (ed.), The Laws of Maryland (Annapolis, 1800), II, Chap. XXI. 

The state of Delaware did not grant Evans exclusive rights for the use of his 
proposec steam carriages, but on Nov. 10, 1787, it passed a law protecting the elevator 
and hopper-boy for a period of fifteen years. Laws of the State of Delaware (New 
Castle, 1797) , Il, Chap. CLXVII b. 

‘37 Chandlee and his sons lived at Nottingham, Cecil County, Maryland. Benjamin 
“ attained much eminence in the manufacture of scientific, mathematical, and chemical 
instruments. His clocks are among the best.” Henry C. Conrad, Old Delaware Clock- 
Makers (Historical and Biographical Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware, 
No. XX [Wilmington, 1898]), p. 19. 
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them to join me in the expence and profits of the project. I shewed to 
them my draughts with the plan of the engine, and explained the expan- 
sive power of steam; all which they appeared to understand, but fearful 
of the expence and difficulties attending it, declined the concern. How- 
ever they certified that I had shewn to them the drawings and explained 
the powers, &c. 

In the same year, I went to Ellicott’s mills on the Patapsco,** near 
Baltimore, for the purpose of persuading Messrs. Jonathan Ellicott and 
brothers, and connections (who were equally famous for their ingenuity,) 
to join me in the expence and profits of making and using steam waggons. 
I also shewed to them my drawings, and minutely explained to them 
the powers of steam. They appeared fully to comprehend all I said, 
and in return informed me of some experiments they themselves had 
made, one “xf which they shewed me. They placed a gun-barrel, having 
a hollow arm, with a small hole on one side at the end of the arm, 
similar to Barker's rotary tube mill,?° as described in the books; a gill 
of water put into this barrel, with fire applied to the breech, caused the 
steam to issue from the end of the arm with such force as, by reaction, 
to cause the machine to revolve, as I judged, about one thousand times 
in a minute, for the space of about five minutes, and with considerable 
force for so small a machine. I tarried here two days (May 10 and 11, 
1789) using my best efforts to convince them of the possibility and 
practicability of propelling waggons, on good turnpike roads, by the 


88 These mills were located at the falls of the Patapsco River, nine and one-half 
miles southwest of Baltimore. Dennis Griffith, Map of the State of Maryland (Phila- 
delphia, 1795). For a number of years in the late eighteenth century, they manu- 
factured more flour than any other mills in the United States. Joseph Scott, A 
Geographical Description of the States of Maryland and Delaware; Also of the Counties, 
Towns, Rivers, Bays and Islands (Philadelphia, 1807), pp. 90-93; Ferdinand M. 
Bayard, Travels of a Frenchman in Maryland and Virginia . . . 1791, ed. and trans. 
Ben C. McCary (Ann Arbor, 1950), pp. 3-5, 159. 

The mills belonged to Jonathan, Elias, George, and John Ellicott, who were the 
largest millowners in Maryland at the time. Charles B. Kuhlmann, The Development 
of the Flour-Milling Industry in the United States (Boston and New York, 1929) 
p. 28; Matthew P. Andrews, History of Maryland: Province and State (New York, 
1929), pp. 270-72. At the time of Evans’ visit, Jonathan was the head of the firm. 
Oliver gives another account of this visit in 1789 in “Oliver Evans Appeal,” The 
Weekly Register, YX (1815), Addendum. 

89 Barker’s rotary tube mill was an engine used to produce a circular motion 
Steam or fluid was forced into it either at the top, the bottom, or the middle of A 
hollow axis. Upon escaping through holes, the steam or fluid forced the machine to 
spin with violent force. Barker’s mill was the simplest form of reaction water wheel 
It has attained celebrity as an interesting illustration of the principle of reaction s 
recoil rather than as a useful and practical engine. Byrne and Spon, Dictionary of 
Engineering, I, 230-35; Knight, American Mechanical Dictionary, I, 231. e 
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great elastic power of steam. But they also feared the expence and 
difficulty of the execution, and declined the proposition. Yet they heartily 
esteemed my improvements in the manufacture of flour, and adopted 
them in their mills, as well as recommended them to others.‘ 

In the same year I communicated my project and explained my 
principles, to Levi Hollingsworth, Esq. now a merchant in Baltimore.‘ 
He appeared to understand them; but also declined a partnership in 
the scheme, for the same reasons as the former. 

From the time of my discovering the principles and the means of 
applying them, I often endeavored to communicate them to those I 
believed might be interested in their application to waggons or boats. 
But very few could understand my explanations, and I could find no 
one willing to risque the expence of the experiment. 

In the year 1785 or 6, before I had petitioned the legislatures, I fell 
in company with Mr. Sam. Jackson, of Redstone; 4? and learning of 
him that he resided on the western waters, I endeavored to impress upon 
his mind the great utility and high importance of steam boats, to be 
propelled on them; telling him that I had discovered a steam engine 


40 The Ellicotts were among the first to use Evans’ milling machinery. They 
received the inventions gratis, provided they “would make such improvement, as 
might appear advantageous, for the sole benefit of the said Evans, in setting them up, 
and make a true report of their utility to the public.” Evans, Patent Right Oppression 
Exposed, p. 32. By adopting Evans’ improvements, the Ellicotts increased the percentage 
of flour obtained from wheat and reduced the cost of flour fifty cents a bushel. They 
saved annually over four thousand dollars in wages. For an estimate of their increased 
profits, see ibid., p. 129, and Evans, A Trip Made by a Small Man, pp. 24-25. In 
1790 the Ellicotts issued a testimony of appreciation for Evans’ improvements which 
was printed in The Young Mill-Wright and Miller's Guide, 1st ed. (Philadelphia, 
1795) , p. 125. 

Unfortunately, Evans was forced to bring suit for infringement of his patent 
rights against the Ellicotts in 1815. See fn. #76, below. They claimed in court that 
Jonathan Ellicott, not Oliver Evans, was the inventor of the conveyor. Oliver Evans 
to his Counsel, pp. 13-14; Kuhlmann, Development of Flour-Milling, p. 99; Martha E. 
Tyson, Settlement of Ellicott’s Mills (Baltimore, 1865), pp. 39-43. 

41 Levi Hollingsworth was a very prosperous merchant, and his wharves “ presented 
a lively scene of commercial activity.” Conrad, History of Delaware, II, 496. He is 
listed in the Baltimore Directory for 1804 (p. 21), as “ merchant, 11 Bowley’s Wharf.” 
A friend of Evans, Hollingsworth helped to sell copies of The Young Mill-Wright 
and Miller’s Guide. He testified in Evans’ behalf in court proceedings over the latter’s 
patent rights. The Weekly Register, III, Addenda, p. 13. 

42 Samuel Jackson, a millwright, was born in New Castle County, Delaware. He 
moved to Redstone (now Brownsville), a small post town in western Pennsylvania. 
During the Whiskey Rebellion in 1794, he almost lost his life. In 1796 Jackson and 
Jonathan Sharpless erected and operated the first paper mill west of the Allegheny 
Mountains on Redstone Creek, a tributary of the Monongahela River which in turn 
enters the Ohio River. These rivers were all a part of the “western waters.” Bathes, 
Evans, p. 77, and “ Additional Notes to the Text,” opposite 282. 
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so powerful according to its weight, that it would, by means of paddle 
wheels (which I described to him) readily drive a vessel against the 
current of those waters with so great speed as to be highly beneficial. 
Mr. Jackson proves that he understood me well, for he has lately written 
letters, declaring that about twenty six years before their date, I did 
describe to him the principles of the steam engine that I have since put 
into operation to drive mills, which he has seen **—and that I also 
explained to him my plan for propelling boats by my steam engine, 
with paddle wheels, describing the very kind of wheels now used for this 
purpose; and that I then declared to him my intention to apply my 
engine to this particular object as soon as my pecuniary circumstances 
would permit. 

In the year 1800 or 1801, never having found a man willing to 
contribute to the expence, or even to encourage me to risque it myself, 
it occurred to me that though I was then in full health, I might be 
suddenly carried off by the yellow fever, that had so often visited our 
city (Philadelphia) ** or by some other disease or casualty to which all 
are liable, and that I had not yet discharged my debt of honor to the 
state of Maryland by producing the steam waggon. I determined, there- 
fore, to set to work the next day and construct one. I first waited upon 
Robert Patierson,** esq. professor of mathematics in the university of 
Pennsylvania, and explained to him my principles, as I also did to Mr. 
Charles Taylor,*® steam engineer, from England. They both declared 
these principles to be new to them, and highly worthy of a fair experi- 
ment, advising me without delay to prove them; in hopes I might produce 
a more simple, cheap and powerful steam engine than any in use. These 


48 Jackson probably saw the early steam mills at Pittsburgh and at Lexington, 
Kentucky. He had moved to the latter state by 1802. 

44 Philadelphia had suffered annual outbreaks of yellow fever between 1793-96. 
J. Thomas Scharf and Thomas Westcott, History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1884) , 
I, 469-70, 480. 

45 Patterson (1743-1824) was professor of mathematics at the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1779 to 1814. In 1805 Thomas Jefferson appointed him director 
of the first United States mint. Patterson served as president of the American 
Philosophical Society from 1819 to his death. It was natural for him to encourage 
Evans to experiment with the steam engine, for he “was not alone interested in the 
discovery of a mathematical or physical truth but was never satisfied until he could 
see its application in the world of every-day life.” John R. Kline, “ Robert Patterson,” 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1934), XIV, 305-6. 

46 Taylor was an engine builder at the Market Street Works in Philadelphia at 
the time of Evans’ visit. He was recognized as an authority on steam engines and 
flour mill machinery. In 1807 he was appointed by the Philadelphia Board of Health 
to examine the steam dredge built by Evans. In 1808 he temporarily was placed in 
charge of the Mars Foundry Works. Taylor probably returned to England before 
the War of 1812. Bathes, Evans, pp. 67 fn., 144, 307. 
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gentlemen were the only persons who had such confidence, or afforded 
me such advice. I also communicated my plans to B. H. Latrobe,** esq. 
at the same time; who publicly pronounced them chimerical, and 
attempted to demonstrate the absurdity of my principles, in his report 
to the Philosophical society of Pennsylvania [American Philosophical 
Society] on steam engines; in which same report he also attempts to shew 
the impossibility of making steam boats useful, on account of the weight 
of the engine; and I was one of the-persons alluded to, as being seized 
with the steam mania, conceiving that waggons and boats could be 
propelled by steam engines.‘* The liberality of the members of the 
society caused them to reject that part of his report which he designed 
as demonstrative of the absurdity of my principles; saying they had no 
right to set up their opinion as a stumbling block in the road of any 
exertions to make a discovery. They said, I might produce something 
useful, and ordered it to be stricken out. What a pity they did not also 
reject his demonstrations respecting steam boats! for notwithstanding 


47 Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820) was a noted architect and engineer who 
designed for Philadelphia the first city water supply in America. The project, 
completed in 1801, raised water from the Schuylkill River with the use of pumps 
operated by steam engines. Latrobe also was. the engineer for several early canals 
in America. As an architect, he was outstanding because of his own work and also 
that of his pupils. Fiske Kimball, “ Benjamin Henry Latrobe,” Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1933), XI, 20-25; Talbot F. Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
(New York, 1955). 

48 Latrobe made his report on steam engines to the American Philosophical 
Society on May 20, 1803. It was published under the title “First Report . . . in 
Answer to the Enquiry . . . “Whether any, and what improvements have been made 
in the construction of Steam-Engines in America?’” in Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, VI (1804), 89-98. 

It is strange that Latrobe, a man of vision who had pioneered in the use of 
the steam engine, should have opposed running boats by steam. His main objections 
were the weight of the engine and fuel, the large space they occupied, the tendency 
of the irregular motion to rock the vessel, and the large expense of maintenance. He 
stated that the experiments in America on steam engines “could not possibly be 
attended with much success. A sort of mania began to prevail, which indeed has 
not yet entirely subsided, for impelling boats by steam-engines.” Ibid., p. 90. 

Yet Evans himself was skeptical of the efficiency of others’ engines for steamboats 
on the same basis for criticism as Latrobe questioned his own. See below, the Memoir, 
at selection with footnote 62. Moreover, not all of Latrobe’s opinions about Evans 
in the report were derogatory. He admired the construction of the hooped conical 
wooden boiler of the small steam engine with which Evans ground plaster of Paris. 

Evans described Latrobe’s report to the American Philosophical Society in Patent 
Right Oppression Exposed, pp. 64-66. He quoted Latrobe as saying: 

That fools become had quite too daring [sic]; 
That this infernal steam-boat mania, 

Was nothing but humbug insania; 

That boats and waggons ne’er would budge 
By steam, and so it was all fudge. 
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them, they have run, are now running, and will run: so has my engine 
and all its principles, completely succeeded—and so will land carriages, 
as soon as these principles are applied to them, as explained to the 
legislature of Maryland in 1787, and to others long before. 

In consequence of the determination above alluded to, I hired hands 
and went to work to make a steam waggon, and had made considerable 
progress in the undertaking, when the thought struck me that as my 
steam engine was entirely different in form as well as in its principles 
from all others in use, that I could get a patent for it, and apply it to 
mills more profitably than to waggons; for until now I apprehended that 
as steam mills had been used in England,*® I could: obtain a patent 
for waggons and boats. I stopped the work immediately, and discharged 
my hands, until I could arrange my engine for mills, laying aside the 
steam waggon for a time of more leisure. 

Two weeks afterwards, I commenced the construction of a small 
engine for a mill to grind plaister [sic] of Paris—the cylinder six inches 
in diameter, and stroke of the piston eighteen inches—believing that 
with $1000 I could fully try the experiment. But before I was done 
with experiments, I found that I had expended $3,700—all that I could 
command.®° I had now to begin anew at the age of forty eight, with 
a large family to support.®? I had calculated that if I failed in my experi- 
ment, the credit I had would be entirely lost; and without money or 
credit, at my advanced age, with many heavy encumbrances, my way 
through life appeared dark and gloomy indeed. But I succeeded perfectly 
with my little engine, and preserved my credit. I could break and grind 
300 bushels of plaister of Paris, or 12 tons, in 24 hours; 5? and to shew 


49 The first satisfactory steam engine in England probably was constructed in 
1712. Wolf, History of Science, p. 615. By 1800, several hundred engines were being 
used successfully in the English mills. Hugh P. Vowles, The Quest for Power (London, 
1931), p. 137. 

50 During this period of his life, Evans experienced great financial difficulty. 
He wrote, “I was reduced to such abject poverty that my wife sold the tow cloth 
which she had spun with her own hands for clothing for her children, to get bread 
for them—my head was covered with many grey hairs, and I required spectacles. . . .” 
Oliver Evans to his Counsel, p. 16. 

51Evans had to support his wife Sarah and seven children—Elizabeth, George 
ae Seana Sarah, Cadwallader, and Oliver, Jr. His youngest child had been bork 
in : 

52For an excellent description of this small stationary engine to gri 
of Paris, see Greville Bathe, “The First High-pressure sean Srngitt eres 
Transactions of the Newcomen Society, XVIII (1937-1938), 87-91. Bathe states 
that the engine clearly was a success, despite some disadvantages. It was in runnin 
operation by the winter of 1802. : 

Ground plaster of Paris was used pri i ili i 1 
pea: pris raceiven tan primarily as a fertilizer. Bishop, History of 
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its Operations more fully to the public, I applied it to saw stone on the 
side of Market street,5? where the driving of twelve saws, in heavy frames, 
sawing at the rate of 100 feet of marble stone in 12 hours, madé a great 
shew, and excited much attention. I thought this was sufficient to 
convince the thousands of spectators of the utility of my discovery: but 
I frequently heard them enquire if the power could be applied to saw 
timber as well as stone, to grind grain, propell boats, &c. and though 
I answered in the affirmative, I found they still doubted. I therefore 
determined to apply my engine to all new uses to introduce it and 
them to the public. 


This experiment completely tested the correctness of my principles, 
according to my most sanguine hopes. The power of my engine rises 
in a geometrical proportion, while the consumption of fuel has only an 
arithmetical ratio; in such proportion that every time I added one fourth 
more to the consumption of fuel, the powers of the engine were doubled; 
and that twice the quantity of fuel required to drive one saw would 
drive 16 saws, at least; for when I drove two saws the consumption 
was 8 bushels (coal) ** in 12 hours, but when twelve saws were driven, 
the consumption was not more than 10 bushels; so that the more we 
resist the steam the greater is the effect of the engine. On these prin- 
ciples, very light, but powerful engines, can be made, suitable for 
propelling boats and land carriages, without the great incumbrance of 
their own weight, as mentioned in Mr. Latrobe’s demonstrations. 


In the year 1804, I constructed at my works, situate a mile and a 
half from the water, by order of the board of health of the city of 


53 From 1800 to 1806, Evans had his workshop on Market Street, at the southeast 
corner of Ninth Street. The site is now occupied by Gimbel Brothers’ department 
store. A bronze tablet marking the location was presented by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania to Mr. Ellis Gimbel, Dec. 22, 1937. It bears the following inscription: 
“On this site Oliver Evans, 1755-1819, inventor and engineer, had his workshop in 
1800. Here he built the first high-pressure steam engine adapted to commercial use 
in America. Here his Orukter Amphibolos, first American land vehicle to move 
under steam power, started its epoch-making journey out Market Street to the 
Schuylkill River, July 13th, 1805. Erected under the auspices of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, 1937.” 

54 The term “coal” may refer either to charcoal or to anthracite, each of which 
was considered to be an efficient fuel for raising steam. In the early nineteenth 
century, an increasing scarcity of wood had begun to be a problem in the cities 
of the eastern United States. Consumers of fuel turned to the use of anthracite, 
and by 1831 two thirds of the ninety steam engines in Philadelphia were powered by 
coal. Clark, History of Manufactures, I, 331-32. In order to obtain a plentiful supply 
of anthracite coal from the mines at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, Evans helped to organize 
the Mutual Assistance Coal Company, Apr. 12, 1813. The company provided for 
regular shipments of hard coal into Philadelphia. Bathes, Evans, pp. 195-96. 
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Philadelphia, a machine for cleansing docks.’ It consisted of a large 
flatt, or scow,** with a steam engine of the power of five horses on board, 
to work machinery to raise the mud into flatts. This was a fine oppor- 
tunity to shew the public that my engine could propell both land and 
water carriages, and I resolved to do it. When the work was finished, 
I put wheels under it; and though it was equal in weight to two hundred 
barrels of flour, and the wheels fixed with wooden axletrees, for this 
temporary purpose, in a very rough manner, and with great friction, 
of course, yet with this small engine I transported my great burthen 
[stc] to the Schuylkill with ease; and, when it was launched in the water, 
I fixed a paddle wheel at the stern, and drove it down the Schuylkill 
to the Delaware, and up the Delaware to the city, leaving all the vessels 
going up behind me, at least, half way; the wind being a-head.5? 


55 The Philadelphia Board of Health, battling the yellow fever epidemic, decided 
that the dock areas of the city should be cleaned and dredged. The long wharves 
bordering on Water Street were elevated on piles over the water, and every sort of 
refuse had been dumped there. The only means of cleaning the area was with a 
small flatboat powered by a windlass. Evans believed that he could build a steam 
dredge which would do the job much more efficiently. For a copy of the Board 
of Health’s resolution on Dec. 10, 1804, which authorized him to build the dredge, 
see Bathes, Evans, pp. 102-3. 

By the end of June, 1805, the dredge was almost completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately two thousand dollars. Evans named the vehicle the Orukter Amphibolos from 
the Greek words meaning “double-pointed digger.” Although Oliver had obtained 
a good education for his day, he probably had no formal instruction in Greek. 
However, scholars in the Wilmington Academy, 1783, studied Greek grammar during 
their first year. (E. Miriam Lewis, “The Minutes of the Wilmington Academy, 1777- 
1802,” Delaware History, WI, 184.) Whatever Greek he knew, Evans had acquired 
through self-education. 

56 A scow is a flat-bottomed boat with broad, square ends. Evans combined in 
his machine two of his most cherished dreams—a steamboat and a steam wagon. 
The same engine could propel the Orukter Amphibolos on either land or water. 
The vehicle was the earliest ancestor of the modern military amphibian craft used 
in beachhead landings. It demonstrated that steam railways and horseless carriages 
were both possible and practical. 

Evans described this earliest self-powered vehicle ever seen in America as follows: 
“It consisted of a heavy flat bottomed boat, 30 feet long and 12 feet broad, with a 
chain of buckets to bring up the mud, and hooks to clear away sticks, stones, and 
other obstacles. These buckets are wrought by a small steam engine set in the boat, 
the cylinder of which is 5 inches diameter and the length of stroke 19 inches.” 
Abortion of the Steam Engineer’s Guide, p. 50. 

57In the second week of July, 1805, Evans circled Center Square for several days 
with the dredge. He inserted an advertisement in Relf’s Philadelphia Gazette, July 13, 
1805, inviting those who were interested to visit the square and inspect the Orukter 
Amphibolos. He stated that twenty-five cents would be collected from anybody who 
was willing to pay and promised to give half of the money received to his workers. 

After exhibiting the Orukter Amphibolos for a few days, Oliver headed the 
vehicle for the Schuylkill River at the upper end of Market Street. One can well 
imagine the excitement of the people of Philadelphia upon seeing the steam-powered 
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Some wise men undertook to ridicule my experiment of propelling 
this great weight on land, because the motion was too slow to be useful. 
I silenced them by answering, that I would make a carriage, to be 
propelled by steam, for a bet of $3000, to run upon a level road against 
the swiftest horse they would produce.** I was then as confident, as I 
am now, that such velocity could be given to carriages. 

Having no doubt of the great utility of steam carriages on good 
turnpike roads, with proper arrangements for supplying them with 
water and fuel, and believing that all turnpike companies were deeply 
interested in putting them into operation, because they would smooth 
and mend the roads, instead of injuring them as the narrow wheels 
do, on the 26th of September, 1804, I submitted to the consideration 
of the Lancaster turnpike company,*® a statement of the costs and 
profits of a steam carriage to carry 100 barrels of flour, 50 miles in 
24 hours—tending to shew, that one such steam carriage would make 
more nett profits than 10 waggons drawn by five horses each, on a 
good turnpike road, and offering to build such a carriage at a very low 
price.*° My address closed as follows: 


dredge. At low tide Evans drove the machine down the bank of the river. As the 
tide rose, the scow was raised off the underframe and steamed down the Schuylkill 
River at the rate of three or four miles an hour. 

Evans was highly pleased with the performance of the Orukter and wrote, “We 
concluded from the experiment that the engine was able to rise any ascent allowed 
by law on turnpike roads, which is not more than 4 degrees.” Abortion of the Steam 
Engineer’s Guide, p. 50. For another account of this interesting trip, see Patent 
Right Oppression Exposed, p. 168. 

58 Center Square had been the favorite meeting place of the Jockey Club of 
Philadelphia since its founding in 1767. A gallery had been built from which spectators 
could watch the horse races at the square, which had a circular half-mile track. 
Undoubtedly there were many club members, as well as others, who had come to 
jeer at the steam-driven vehicle, and Evans felt that a retort was required to silence 
them. He wrote another account of the betting incident: “During the experiment, 
some wags exultingly ridiculed it [the Orukter], saying, ‘it went quite too slow 
ever to be of any use for carriages’; to which Mr. Evans replied, ‘If you will, 
amongst the jockeys, make up a purse of three thousand dollars, I will make a steam 
carriage that shall outrun the swiftest horse you can produce, on a smooth, level, 
hard bottom, such as I will select.’” Patent Right Oppression Exposed, p. 169. 

59The Lancaster Turnpike Company was incorporated as the President and 
Managers of the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike Road by the Pennsylvania 
legislature on April 9, 1792. The earliest turnpike company in America, it was 
authorized to build a road from Philadelphia westward to Lancaster, a distance of 
sixty-two miles. Construction was begun in the early autumn of 1792 and completed 
two years later. The total cost of the first extensive turnpike in the United States 
was $465,000, averaging $7,500 a mile. Joseph A. Durrenberger, Turnpikes (Valdosta, 
1931) , pp. 51-52. 

60 This letter is part of the James L. Woods Collection of Oliver Evans’ papers 
in the Franklin Institute Library. It has been printed by the Bathes in Evans (pp. 
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“Tt is too much for an individual to put in operation, every improve- 
ment which he may invent. 

“J have no doubt but that my engines will propell boats against 
the current of the Mississippi, and waggons on turnpike roads, with 
great profit. I now call upon those whose interest it is, to carry this 
invention into effect. All which is respectifully submitted for your 
consideration.” 

In the year 1805, I published a book describing the principles of 
my steam engine, with directions for working it, when applied to propell 
boats against the current of the Mississippi, and carriages on turnpike 
roads.*t And I am still willing to make a steam carriage that will run 
15 miles an hour, on good level rail ways, on condition that I have 
double price if it shall run with that velocity, and nothing for it, if it 
shall not come up to that velocity. What can an inventor do more 
than to insure the performance of his inventions? Or, I will make the 
engine and apparatus, at a fair price, and warrant its utility for the 
purpose of conveying heavy burthens on good turnpike roads. 

I feel it just to declare that, with Mr. Latrobe, I myself did believe, 
that with the ponderous and feeble steam engine, now used in boats, 
they could never be made useful in competition with sail boats, or to 
ascend the Mississippi, esteeming the current more powerful than it is. 
But I rejoice that, with him I have been mistaken; for I have lived to 
see boats succeed well with those engines; and I still hope to see them 


98-99). The letter contains a detailed statement of the superiority of the steam engine 
over horse wagons for a round trip from Philadelphia to Columbia. Evans claimed 
that the Lancaster Turnpike Company could nearly treble its profits by adopting 
his engines. After careful consideration, the company rejected his proposition. For 
additional comparisons by Evans of the costs of steam carriages and horse wagons, see 
Abortion of the Steam Engineer’s Guide, p. 51. 

61 Evans had been planning to write a book on the steam engine for some time; 
with the income from its sale, he hoped to develop his engines and boilers. In 1804 
he compiled a considerable amount of material for the work, which was to be 
entitled The Young Steam Engineer’s Guide. He did not intend to publish the book 
in 1805, but his uncertain financial position compelled him to print it prematurely. 
Consequently, he called it The Abortion of the Young Steam Engineer’s Guide. 

Evans was greatly troubled: “I was left in poverty at the age of 50... for I 
had expended my last dollar in putting my ‘Columbian’ steam engine into operation, 
and in publishing the ‘Steam Engineer's Guide,’ a work still more difficult and 
abstruse than the ‘ Millwright’s Guide.’ . . . It brought on grey hairs again, and 
the use of spectacles, and greatly injured my constitution and health a second time. . . .” 
Oliver Evans to his Counsel, p. 18. 

Evans attempted in his book to explain the principles and application of his 
steam engine, but The Abortion of the Young Steam Engineer’s Guide actually is 
little more than an introduction to his improved principles of the high-pressure 
engine. It also contains certain papers of Evans and correspondence between him 
and John Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey. Bathes, Evans, p. 107. 
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so completely excelled and out-run by using my engines, as to induce 
the proprietors to exchange the old for the new, more cheap ane more 
powerful principles.® 

I have been highly delighted in reading a correspondence between 
John Stevens,s* esq. and the commissioners appointed by the legislature 
of New-York, for fixing on the scite of the great canal proposed to be 
cut in that state.** Mr. Stevens has taken a most comprehensive and very 
ingenious view of this important subject, and his plan of rail-ways for 
the carriages to run upon, removes all the difficulties that remained. 
I have had the pleasure, also, of hearing gentlemen of the keenest 
penetration, and of great mechanical and philosophical talents, freely 
give into the belief that steam carriages will become very useful. Mr. 
John Ellicot (of John) ® proposed to make roads of substances, such 


62In 1816 the steamboat “Aetna,” designed by Evans, began making round 
trips between Philadelphia and Wilmington. The engine for the sister boat ‘“‘ Pennsyl- 
vania,” completed in 1818, also was built according to plans made by Evans. These 
two steamboats competed successfully in speed and elegance against the other river 
vessels. Bathes, Evans, pp. 232-37. 

63 John Stevens (1749-1838) was an engineer, inventor, and pioneer in the field 
of mechanical transportation on both land and water. In 1791 he received patents 
for an improved vertical steam boiler, developments in the steam engine, and an 
application of steam to the working of bellows. He built in 1803 a small steamboat 
driven by a screw propellor. He also was a great enthusiast for the steam railroad. 
Carl W. Mitman, “John Stevens,” Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1935) , XVII, 614-16. 

Stevens and Evans engaged in a sharp controversy from 1803 to 1805. Stevens 
feared without justification that the latter had copied some of his own ideas for 
an improved boiler. In an attempt to solve their dispute, the two engineers carried 
on correspondence with each other which was published in The Medical Repository 
and Review of American Publications in 1804 and 1805. Stevens finally realized that 
although the principles utilized by Evans were similar to his own, yet the methods 
of application were entirely different. 

64 On Feb. 24, 1812, Stevens proposed to the New York canal commissioners the 
construction of a double-track railroad instead of a canal between Lake Erie and 
Albany, and emphasized the advantages of a railway. The commissioners objected 
to Steven’s visionary plan and reported: “It is doubted whether an engine in a 
wagon can work it forward with as much advantage as a horse on a road... .” 
Archibald D. Turnbull, John Stevens (New York, 1928), p. 371. 

Stevens believed that the future of America depended on railroads, but he was 
not able to convince the commissioners of the utility of steam locomotives. He con- 
densed his arguments into a pamphlet, entitled, Documents Tending to Prove the 
Superior Advantages of Rail-Ways over Canal Navigation (New York, 1812). 

65 The preposition “of” followed by the father’s first name was then a common 
Maryland designation. Today “John Ellicott, Jr.” would be the customary appellation. 

When his father died in 1795, John succeeded him in the milling business. For a 
further description of Ellicott’s plan of railroads, see J. Thomas Scharf, et al., History 
of Delaware, 1609-1888 (Philadelphia, 1888), I, 275. Evans himself believed that the 
best plan was as follows: “. . . two sets of rail ways will be laid, so nearly level as 
not in any place to deviate more than two degrees from a horizontal line, made of 
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as the best turnpikes are made with, with a path for each wheel to 
run on, having a rail-way on posts in the middle to guide the tongue 
of the waggon, and to prevent any other carriage from travelling on it. 
Then, if the wheels were made broad and the paths smooth, there would 
be very little wear. Such roads might be cheaply made; they would 
last a long time and require very little repair. Such roads, I am inclined 
to believe, ought to be preferred, in the first instance, to those proposed 
by Mr. Stevens; as two ways could be made, in some parts of the country, 
for the same expence as one could be with wood. But either of the 
modes would answer the purpose, and the carriages might travel by 
night as well as in the day. 


When we reflect upon the obstinate opposition that has been made 
by a great majority to every step towards improvements; from bad 
roads to turnpikes, from turnpikes to canals, from canals to rail-ways 
for horse carriages, it is too much to expect the monstrous leap from 
bad roads to rail-ways for steam carriages, at once. One step in a 
generation is all that we can hope for. If the present shall adopt canals, 
the next may try the rail-ways with horses, and the third generation 
use the steam carriages. 


But why may not the present generation, who have already good 
turnpikes, make the experiment of using steam carriages upon them? 
They will assuredly effect the movement of heavy burthens, with a slow 
motion, of two and a half miles an hour; and as their progress need 
not be interrupted, they may travel fifty or sixty miles in the 24 hours.— 
This is all that I hope to see in my time, and though I never expect to 
be concerned in any business requiring the regular transportation of 
heavy burthens, (on land) because if I am connected in the affairs of 
a mill it shall be driven by steam, and placed on some navigable water, 
to save land carriage—yet I certainly intend as soon as I can make it 
convenient, to build a steam carriage that will run on good turnpike 
roads, on my own account, if no other person will engage in it; ® and 
I do verily believe that the time will come when carriages propelled 
by steam will be in general use, as well for the transportation of 


passengers as goods, travelling at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, or 
300 miles per day. 


wood or iron, or smooth paths of broken stone or gravel, with a rail to guide the 
carriages, so that they may pass each other in different directions. . . .” Patent Right 
Oppression Exposed, p. 179. 

86 The Orukter Amphibolos was the only steam-powered vehicle capable of land 
travel ever built by Evans. Primarily because of financial difficulty, he never constructed 
a steam carriage to run on turnpike roads such as he advocated. 
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It appears necessary to give the reader some idea of the principles 
of the steam engine which is to produce such novel and strange effects; 
and this I will endeavor to do in as few words as I can, by shewing 
the extent to which the principles are applied already. 

To make steam as irresistable [sic], or powerful as gunpowder, we 
have only to confine and increase the heat by fuel to the boiler. A 
steam engine with a working cylinder only nine inches in diameter, 
and a stroke of the piston three feet, will exert a power sufficient to 
lift from 3,000 to 10,000 pounds perpendicularly, two and a half miles 
per hour.**? This power applied to propell a carriage on level roads 
or rail-ways, would drive a very great weight with much velocity, before 
the friction of the axle-tree or resistance of the atmosphere would 
balance it. 

This is not speculative theory. The principles are now in practice, 
driving a saw-mill at Manchacks in the Mississippi; *® two at Natchez, 
one of which is capable of sawing 5000 feet of boards in 12 hours; ° 
a mill at Pittsburgh, able to grind 20 bushels of grain per hour; 7° one 


67 The accuracy of Evans’ statement can be checked by applying the following 
two formulas: P (pressure) X A (area of piston) x L (length of stroke) x rpm (revo- 
lutions per minute) power (foot pounds/minute); V (velocity) x W (weight) = 
power (foot pounds/minute). The use of these formulas reveals that he made a slight 
exaggeration, for the engine which he described could not possibly have raised a 
weight of more than 6,240 pounds. The maximum steam pressure in his engine 
was only 150 pounds per square inch, and a pressure of 241 pounds per square inch 
is required to lift a weight of 10,000 pounds at the rate of two and a half miles 
an hour. 

For a more detailed explanation by Evans of the mechanics of steam power, see 
“Steam Engines,” The Medical Repository and Review of American Publications, 
VIII (1805) , 317-21. 

68In January, 1807, William Donaldson purchased from Evans a steam engine 
which he set up in his lumber mill at Manchac, on the north shore of Lake Maurepas, 
Louisiana. In three and a half years, he received $70,000.00 from its operation. The 
four saws powered by the engine cut about 4,000 feet of lumber a day. Evans, 
Patent Right Oppression Exposed, pp. 53-56. Manchac remained a small town, and 
today it has a population of only 190 persons. The Rand McNally Commercial Atlas 
and Marketing Guide (New York, 1956), p. 191. 

69 The two engines at Natchez, Mississippi, were built according to Evans’ latest 
designs. The operator of one of the Natchez mills wrote to Oliver, “It is with the 
greatest satisfaction I take up my pen to inform you of the wonderful performance 
of our engine. We are driving at present three saws and mill-stones with great ease; 
it does not appear to me that we use one half its power. ... It is viewed with 
admiration and astonishment by every one who sees it perform.” Reuben Nichols, 
Vidalia, to Evans, Apr. 4, 1812, The Weekly Register, Il (Oct. 17, 1812), 111. For 
a description of industrial progress in Natchez during the early years of the nineteenth 
century, see Charles S. Sydnor, A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region, Benjamin 
L. C. Wailes (Durham, N.C., 1938), pp. 18-24. 

70 Evans recognized the need for flour machinery in the rapidly developing country 
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at Marrietta of equal powers; 7 one at Lexington, (Ky-) of the same 
powers; 7? one, a paper mill, of the same; one of one fourth the power 
at Pittsburgh; one at the same place of 3} times the power, for the forge, 
and for rolling and splitting sheet iron; 7 one of the power of 24 horses 
at Middletown, (Con.) driving the machinery of a cloth manufactory; 


west of the Allegheny Mountains and erected a mill on the banks of the Monongahela 
River in 1808. The great demand for flour mills in this area is described by Catherine 
E. Reiser, Pittsburgh’s Commercial Development, 1800-1850 (Harrisburg, 1951), P- Ze 

The cost of construction of Evans’ Pittsburgh mill was $15,000.00. It went into 
operation on June 9, 1809, and Oliver appointed his eldest son, George, as manager. 
Bishop, History of American Manufactures, II, 131. A single steam engine drove three 
pairs of large millstones and also all the machinery for cleaning, elevating, spreading, 
and stirring the grain. Five hundred bushels of wheat could be ground in twenty- 
four hours. James Mease, Pictures of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1811), pp. 76-77; 
John Storck and Walter D. Teague, Flour for Man’s Bread (Minneapolis, 1952) , p. 174. 
For Evans’ description of the Pittsburgh mill, see Patent Right Oppression Exposed, 

. 57-61. 
71 The flour mill at Marietta, Ohio, was completed in January, 1812. Bishop, 
History of American Manufactures, II, 185. It was the third steam mill west of the 
Alleghenies and operated successfully for many years. The efficiency of this mill 
undoubtedly caused much amazement, for as late as 1795 some of the inhabitants of 
Marietta had ground their grain by pounding it in a mortar. Henry Howe, Historical 
Collections of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1847), p. 511. 

David Putnam, one of the original shareholders of the Marietta Steam Mill 
Company, was a son of Brigadier General Rufus Putnam, a pioneer settler of Ohio, 
who founded the city of Marietta in 1788. Bathes, Evans, pp. 173-74. 

72 The Lexington mill, completed in October, 1809, was the first flour mill in 
America to be powered by a steam engine. It operated for more than twenty years. 
Bathes, Evans, p. 161. 

The manager of the mill wrote to Evans, Aug. 20, 1811: 

I have got our new steam engine in motion, and it exceeds my most sanguine 
expectations: the power is- sufficient to run four pair of five feet mill-stones; 
it is hardly possible that any thing could work better... . [The engine] .. . 
may now be pronounced in its present state, the most simple, powerful, 
durable and cheap, of any that is yet in use, and applicable to any purpose 
for which such a power may be wanted. It is so simple that any common 
mechanic could be taught to attend it in a few days. 

Luther Stevens, Lexington, The Weekly Register, III (Oct. 17, 1812), 110-11. 

By 1817, Lexington could boast of two additional steam gristmills. Thomas D. 
Clark, A History of Kentucky (New York, 1937), p. 246. 

78 Evans briefly described these Pittsburgh mills in Patent Right Oppression 
Exposed (p, 62). In the latter part of 1811 he organized the Pittsburgh Steam Engine 
Company. It was located on Front Street between Short Street and Redoubt Alley, an 
area which is now part of the business district of Pittsburgh. George Evans was the 
manager of the mill. In addition to manufacturing and selling steam engines on 
Oliver Evans’ plan of construction, the company also made anvils, anchors, hinges, 
lathes, screws, and castings of every description. The Pittsburgh Steam Engine 
Company also included a brass foundry, which made machinery and large bells. 
Reiser, Pittsburgh’s Development, p. 130. 

74The twenty-four horsepower steam engine at Middletown drove all the 
machinery of the largest woolen factory in the United States. Bishop, History of 
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two at Philadelphia of the power of five or six horses, and many making 


for different purposes; ** the principles applying to all purposes where 
power is wanted. 


OLIVER EVANS. 
Ellicott’s Mills on the Patapsco, 
Nov. 13, 1812.76 


American Manufactures, II, 180. The managers of the Middletown Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company considered Evans’ engine to be “ altogether superior to the English 
engine (and the best power for a woollen manufactory) —not only in the manner of 
using the steam and the great saving of fuel resulting therefrom (which is Mr. Evans’ 
great improvement) but in the construction and simplicity of all parts of the 
machinery.” “American Superfine Cloths,” The Weekly Register, I (Feb. 1, 1812), 
406-7. 

75 Evans’ Mars Works in Philadelphia contained a steam engine used “ for 
grinding sundry materials, for the use of the works, and for turning and _boreing 
heavy cast and wrought iron work.” Mease, Pictures of Philadelphia, p. 76. Steam 
power also was used in Philadelphia to run the pumps supplying water for the city. 
Bishop, History of American Manufactures, I, 577. 

For a listing of the mills using Evans’ steam engines at the time he wrote this 
article, see ibid., II, 180, and Clark, History of Manufactures, I, 409. The engines 
in these mills had from ten to twenty-five horsepower and cost about $6,000.00 apiece. 
Their outstanding advantages were simple construction, the need for only a small 
supply of water, and the ability to increase the power without changing the size 
of the boiler or cylinder. 

76 Evans probably was paying a social visit to the Ellicotts at the time he wrote 
“On the Origin of Steam Boats and Steam Waggons.” He may have been attempting 
to obtain payment for their use of his mill improvements. The original firm of 
Ellicotts consisting of Jonathan, Elias, George, and John had been replaced by the 
younger generation, who extended the business operations and built other mills, 
notably at Gwynn’s Falls. They proceeded to use Evans’ patented machinery in these 
new mills,.and Evans felt that this was an imposition upon his rights. As a result, 
he brought suit against the Ellicotts in 1815. After a five-day trial during the May 
term of the District Court in Baltimore, the jury decided in Evans’ favor. In addition 
to paying him $1,000.00, the Ellicotts were ordered by the court to obtain immediately 
a license from Evans for the remainder of the patent term or be liable to another 
suit for damages. Bathes, Evans, p. 230. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


By MariE WINDELL 


Al Paes presence of white oak on the peninsula kept Delaware a ship- 
building center in the days of wooden ships, and local boilermakers 
subsequently made Wilmington the city of the master builders in the 
age of iron. Dr. David B. Tyler, visiting professor at the University 
of Delaware, who discussed ‘‘ Shipbuilding in Delaware,” at the annual 
meeting, April 9, of the Historical Society, suggested these two—the oak 
and the iron boiler—as new and additional symbols for the state. In his 
survey of this subject, which has previously been rarely explored, Dr. 
Tyler based his conclusions on a wide reading of contemporary news- 
paper sources. 

A special maritime exhibit in the museum of the Old Town Hall 
included photographs of ships and shipping, lent by Dr. Tyler; manu- 
scripts, maps, and engravings from the Society’s collections; rare books 
on loan from Miss Helen Thompson; and a painting of the Eleutherian 
Mills, lent by the Foundation, by Albert Thatcher, a draftsman of a 
Wilmington shipyard. A large wooden eagle, carved by Howard Burton, 
of Wilmington, and used prior to 1918 as a ship’s ornament, was lent 
by Charles G. Dorman. 

Following the address, the members adjourned for refreshments in 
the long room on the second floor and to view the exhibits in the 
museum. A rearrangement of the arts and crafts, costumes, toys, china, 
and military arms and accoutrements had been completed for the 
occasion. 

At the business meeting, former Supreme Court Associate Justice 
James M. Tunnell, Jr., was elected a director of the Society to succeed 
the late J. Kenneth Danby. The following directors were re-elected: 
the Honorable C. Douglass Buck, the Reverend Dr. John W. Christie, 
Mr. Leon deValinger, Jr., Mr. H. F. duPont, Mr. Pierre S$. duPont, III, 
the Honorable Hugh M. Morris, the Honorable G. Burton Pearson, [Ts 
Mr. William Poole, Dr. H. Clay Reed, Mr. Charles Lee Reese, Jr., Mr. 
Robert H. Richards, Jr., Mr. Richard Riegel, the Honourable Richard 
S. Rodney, Mr. H. Rodney Sharp, the Honorable Clarence A. Souther- 
land, Mr. Edwin D. Steel, Jr., Mr. Rodman Ward, Mr. George Win- 
chester, and the Honorable Daniel F. Wolcott. Hereafter the directors 


will serve on a continuing basis so that a carry-over board may be 
established. 
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At a later meeting of the directors, the current officers were re-elected 
for the coming year. They include: Dr. Christie, president, who was 
also re-elected in 1956 as president of the Presbyterian Historical Society; 
Mr. H. F. duPont, first vice-president; Mr. H. Rodney Sharp, second 
vice-president; Mr. Poole, secretary; and Mr. Ward, treasurer. 


The opening of the first paper mill in Delaware, by Joshua Gilpin 
and Company, was advertised on April 11, 1787, in the Delaware Gazette: 
“The subscribers having agreed to establish a Paper manufactory at 
Brandywine Creek, in the county of New-castle, about two miles from 
Wilmington, which is now nearly ready to begin to work, beg leave to 
solicit people of all ranks to attend to the preservation of all kind of 
Linen and Cotton Rags.” 

Heretofore, “the year 1787 has arbitrarily been accepted as the time 
of the beginning of the undertaking,” as Dard Hunter concludes in 
his authoritative Papermaking in Pioneer America (1952), and it was 
not until this summer, when the Society secured microfilm copies of 
several early Delaware newspapers from the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society, that a closer approximation of its opening could 
be established from a contemporary source. 

This advertisement ran in both the Gazette and the Delaware Courant 
through the month of May, but with the issue of June 3, the company 
replaced it with another which ran through the summer: “ Wanted at 
the Brandywine Paper Mills, Three smart, active Boys, of the age of 12 
or 14 years; they are to be taken apprentices to the Paper-making busi- 
ness.” Let us hope that when the editor of the Gazette, July 4, apologized 
for having printed “‘ some of this week’s Gazette on paper of an inferior 
quality,” he was not referring to the local product. An early inadequacy, 
however, is implied by the letter to Benjamin Franklin, August 5, 1788, 
from Miers Fisher, the uncle of Joshua Gilpin, in which Fisher enclosed 
letter paper manufactured at the Brandywine Mills which was “some- 
what better than the last sent,” that is, in the shipment of April 30, 
but by November of that year, a Wilmington visitor, Jacques Pierre 
Brissot de Warville, described the Gilpin paper as “equal to the finest 
made in France.”. 

The importation of paper from abroad for American printers had 
cost “many thousand pounds a year,” and it was anticipated in 1787 
that the Gilpin factory would lessen “ this drain of cash . . . for Delaware 
and the adjacent States.’ Among the other advantages to be gained, 
were its affording “employment to a considerable number of hands, 
two thirds of whom may be children of both sexes, and of the poorer 
class,” and a payment to “the most deserving of . . . menial servants ” 
or the poor for collecting rags for the printer. The “highest price. . . 
will be. given for clean white Ropes, old Sail Cloth, fishing Seins or 
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Nets ... Rags, produced from Linens made of flax, hemp tow or cotton, 
delivered to James Given, at the mill . . . at Benson & Harleys [Hartley’s] 
store, in Wilmington, or to [Joshua Gilpin and Company]. . . at their 
store near the Drawbridge, Front Street, Philadelphia.” The partner- 
ship was dissolved September 14, 1798, when James Given retired and 
his son William entered in his place. 

This mill is best known as the site for the introduction in August, 
1817, of the paper machine of Joshua’s brother Thomas, which revo- 
lutionized the craft. The Society has in its collections Gilpin paper in 
the form of letters, newspapers, and unused samples. — 

The Delaware newspapers which have been purchased on microfilm 
from the American Antiquarian Society, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Clifford K. Shipton, include scattered issues, with runs sometimes for 
several months, in other cases only single issues for the following papers 
and years: Delaware Gazette, 1786-90, 1792-95, 1809, 1810; Delaware 
Courant, 1787; Delaware and Eastern Shore Advertiser, 1796, 1798-99; 
Monitor, 1801; Mirror of the Times, 1801-2, 1804, 1806; Federal Ark, 
1803; Museum of Delaware, 1804, 1808, 1809; Delaware Freeman, 1810; 
Delaware Statesman, 1811-13; Delaware Patriot, 1816; of which all were 
printed in Wilmington; New Castle Argus, 1805; Dover Constitutionalist, 
1804-5; and National Recorder, Dover, 1820. 

The newspapers furnished by the Antiquarian Society form the largest 
group of those which have been purchased in recent years by the Histori- 
cal Society from various libraries holding Delaware issues. 1956 marks 
the conclusion of a project of several years to acquire, on behalf of 
research conducted locally, microfilm copies of all extant Delaware papers 
published before 1821. Previously, such investigations could be accomp- 
lished only by much travel. It is hoped that in the future the project 
may be extended to acquire pre-Civil War issues which are lacking 
in local libraries. 


That Swedish vied with English as the language of the Christina 
community as, late as 1754 is exemplified by the manuscript census of 
the Delaware Swedish congregations, taken between 1752 and 1754, 
which has been recently purchased in photostat form by the Society. 
Andrew Tranberg, for example, a Wilmington merchant and a trustee 
of Old Swedes Church, read both Swedish and English and understood 
and spoke Swedish. The original enumerations, compiled by the local 
clergymen, were returned to the mother church in Sweden and are now 
in the churth archives in Upsala. The pastor entered the degree to which 
the individual could read, write, or speak English and/or Swedish, 
sometimes tiis profession or trade, the relationship of others in his 
household, the names of his apprentices and/or servants, if any, the 
names and sometimes the ages of his children, and whether each was a 
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communicant of the Swedish Lutheran Church. Among the tradesmen 
listed are the joiners or cabinetmakers, Henry Weiney (Vining), of 
Newport, and Jesper Justis, of Wilmington, and Cornelius Hein, master 
mason, also of Wilmington. 

The names and identification of all persons in the census of the 
Delaware settlements are being translated and indexed and may be 
used by researchers in the library. We are indebted for the acquisition 
of this census to a suggestion by Mr. and Mrs. Courtland B. Springer, 
whose familiarity with the Swedish records, among others, is always 
put at the service of any scholar in the early field. 


This past year for the Society might well be called, fortunately, the 
year of church records, if we named our twelve months like a medieval 
chronicler, for there have been acquired, along with those mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue, the three manuscript books of the Old Drawyers’ 
Presbyterian Church, near Odessa. These volumes, subject to the deposi- 
tion by the New Castle Presbytery, have been placed here on permanent 
deposit in the library of the Society to facilitate research in the area 
where they are of most value. The Society is particularly indebted to 
the members of the executive committee of the Friends of Old Drawyers 
through whose courtesy the decision was made to choose the Society’s 
library for deposit. 


The first volume is an account book, covering the period 1766-1871, 
with miscellaneous records dating from 1719. Of special interest is “A 
Plan of the rights and properties in, and Superscription for the building 
a Presbyterian Church Near Drawyers bridge in St. Georges Hundred .. .” 
of 1769, which forms the articles of agreement of the members and is 
followed by the subscription list for the erection of this church. Only 
a portion of this plan was published by the Reverend George Foot in 
his history of the congregation. Volume II contains the charter of 1787 
and the minutes of the board of trustees for more than a century, and 
Volume III records the session minutes from 1833 to 1869, with some 
miscellaneous financial and membership data. For example, it is noted 
that on Monday evening, September 2, 1833, “the church was for the 
first time lighted, having been built sixty years [before].” 

The leather-bound volumes will be kept in the vault of the Society 
with other manuscripts and the rare book collections, under controlled 
conditions of temperature and humidity. Some of the early folios, whose 
paper has been destroyed by the ink, have been repaired to prevent 
further decay and for permanent preservation. Photostat copies of the 
records will be available for research to save wear and te.r of the 
originals, and an index of the names of church members before 1850 
will be added to the alphabetical Delaware file in the Society’s library. 
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The Friends of Old Drawyers’ also placed on permanent deposit in 
the museum the communion service of the church, consisting of a tankard 
and two “canns” or cups of silver, plated on copper, and decorated 
with bands of reeding. These were purchased by the congregation in 
1791 for £10.10, but carry no marks to identify their maker. 

In addition, the Society owns and has on exhibit the wooden pitch- 
pipe, long used by Captain Samuel Jefferson and A. Snow Naudain to 
pitch the tunes from Watts’ Hymns, and the Oriental porcelain plate, 
decorated with blue and gold, a farewell gift presented by the congre- 
gation to Dr. Thomas Read upon his removal to Wilmington in 1797. 


The John Dickinson Mansion, built in 1740 and now handsomely 
restored through the co-operation of the Friends of the mansion and 
the state of Delaware, was officially opened May 2, 1956, as a branch 
of the Delaware State Museum. The restoration and refurnishing of 
the house, which conform as far as possible to the period when Dickin- 
son last knew it, has been facilitated by the discovery of certain details 
of its appearance according to his correspondence with the Insurance 
Company of North America after the disastrous fire of 1804. 

The present furnishings include some owned by him or the Dickinson 
family, and others have been chosen because they were made in the 
Pennsylvania-Delaware area between 1750 and 1800 or were appropriate 
English pieces. He once owned the fine bracket clock, a silver coffee pot 
and salver, and various books from his library, and an armchair is 
thought to have been used by him. Various silver pieces on display 
are engraved with the family arms. The gardens have been designed 
to follow eighteenth century patterns, thus making the house inside and 
out resume its appearance as a colonial country seat. 

The active program of the Friends of the mansion has also included 
the publication of The House on Jones Neck, by John A. Powell, The 
John Dickinson Mansion, by Leon deValinger, Jr., Director of the Dela- 
ware State Museum, and the first number of the News Letter (Spring, 
1956). The validity for the restoration of such historic houses as insti- 
tutions rests on the belief, which these publications emphasize, that the 
possessions of a great man and the visual reminders of his environment 
aid contemporary visitors to understand his mind and actions. In addi- 
tion, the house is one of the finer ones of the eighteenth century surviving 
in lower Delaware. The state is fortunate that after the lapse of so 
many years it has been possible to restore and preserve this home of 
the penman of the Revolution, described by Dickinson himself as the 
most substantially built house in Delaware. 


A history of the Crane Hook Church by Miss Jeannette Eckman has 
been completed and will be readied this fall for publication under the 
title, Crane Hook on the Delaware 1667-1699, Early Swedish Lutheran 
Church and Community. It is a detailed study of a particular society 
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based on the historical sources and was prepared for the Delaware 
Swedish Colonial Society, under whose auspices it will be published. As 
a whole, the Swedish Lutheran congregations in Delaware lived in the 
area between New Castle and Naaman’s Creek, but the Crane Hook 
neighborhood, in what is now south Wilmington, extended only from 
the present Marine Terminal to some distance south of Lambson’s 
Lane. The congregation worshipped in the log church from its construc- 
tion in 1667 until the dedication of Old Swedes in 1699. Miss Eckman’s 
work is fully documented and will be illustrated by maps and facsimiles 
of original papers. 


The preparation of a set of master maps, showing the location of 
aboriginal and historical sites in the state, is the joint project of the 
Archaeological Society of Delaware and the Sussex Archaeological Asso- 
ciation. The site of the original powder mills on the Brandywine, at 
the DuPont Hagley Yards, for example, is one of those excavated and 
evaluated by the former group. With the rapid development of current 
industrial and housing projects elsewhere in Delaware, such a project 
is of immediate importance if the archaeological information which 
may be acquired at present is to be preserved. 

A colored lithograph of the “ Richard Stockton,” an iron sidewheel 
steamboat, built in Wilmington in 1851, has been purchased by the 
Historical Society. Harlan and Hollingsworth constructed the side- 
wheeler for the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company to run between 
New York and Perth Amboy, and it was also used as an excursion boat 
on the North River. In 1878 Jonathan Cone and others began running 
the “Stockton” in conjunction with the new “Republic” between 
Philadelphia and Cape May. The boat had a vertical beam engine, the 
cylinders a diameter of 48 inches, and the pistons, a stroke of twelve feet. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. David Tyler, the library has acquired data 
concerning the three enrollments of the “Stockton,” from his research 
on shipping records in the National Archives. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


The publication by the Pennsylvania Historical Society in 1954 of 
the index of the first seventy-five volumes of the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography (1877-1951) widens our awareness and appre- 
ciation of this journal which has published so much documentary material 
through its long. life. The first seventy volumes were indexed by a 
separate staff, the last five by Miss Lois Given, and the whole edited 
by Eugene E. Doll. Besides the use of the research keys, genealogy 
and geography, a check of the subject headings with Delaware connections 
is rewarding: the New Castle taxables, 1677; Lea’s recollections of the 
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battle of the Brandywine; abstracts of some early Delaware wills; pro- 
prietary lands in, and jurisdiction; Delaware Bible records; price fixing 
by the Dutch and during the Revolution; the names of ships, owners, 
and dates when built in colonial Delaware shipyards; Delaware prices 
in 1714; local roads; the state seal; political societies, and, among the 
diaries, which so frequently have embedded an indispensable phrase, the 
journal of Benjamin Mifflin, 1764. The whole has been designed, how- 
ever, as an index and not an encyclopedia, so that all the tradesmen of 
a given craft, for example, are not collected under the name of that 
craft; or page numbers for all shipping references must be checked to 
find the name of a particular ship; and all persons listed in a census are 
not listed in this index, though they may be found in the index of a given 
volume. The reader should refer also to the names of separate classes, 
such as “church records,” and the heading “lists” to find the location 
of many collections: muster rolls (the militia company of 1803) ; deaths 
(St. Peter’s, Lewes) ; immigrant lists (1649 passengers to New Sweden) ; 
courts (Dutch courts of law); petitions (a road to New Castle); or 
witnesses (Wilmington lottery, 1772). Genealogists will find family 
names also under “ Genealogical material incompletely indexed.” The 
1170 pages offer more possibilities for research than the individual 
seventy-five volumes, not only based on the increased quality of the 
compendium but also arising from suggestions which come from the 
juxtaposition of widely scattered materials. 


In May, 1644, a pinnace, loaded with trading goods, was sent to 
the Delaware, the waterway to the heartland of the fur country, by a 
free company of adventurers who had in that year been granted a 
twenty-one-year monopoly of the area by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts. The role of this valley for the northern traders is described 
by Bernard Bailyn in the first comprehensive picture of their activities, 
The New England Merchants in the 17th Century, one of the studies 
in entrepreneurial history, published by the Harvard University Press 
in 1955 (249 pp.). Contacts here primarily concerned the early futile 
efforts in the fur trade and later the export of agricultural products 
in the triangular trade with the West Indies and coastal shipping. 

The adventurers secured permission from the Swedes to ascend the 
river in exchange for a promise not to trade along the way, but the 
Dutch at Fort Nassau blocked the passage, and the ship returned to 
Boston. A second expedition came in the winter, collected five hundred 
skins, but half the crew was killed and the cargo plundered by the 
Indians. ‘The company was ruined, but the merchants of New Haven 
used every device for the next fifteen years to gain control in the Dela- 
ware, without success, and finally gave up when the Dutch, who had 
excluded them from the Hudson, captured the South River also in 
1655. 
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Dutch seamen were in control of a large part of the coastal naviga- 
tion after 1630, but after 1651 their employment decreased as a result, 
the author notes, of the increased shipbuilding in New England. For 
example, the Dutch directors complained to Director Stuyvesant, Sept. 
25, 1655, concerning the New England traders on the Delaware: “We 
cannot prevent it, that the English from Boston with their vessels provide 
the Swedes on the South River with victuals and other necessities, but 
it looks very strange, that people participate in it . . . who are in our 
service and whom your Honors possibly trust too much.” 

If the Delaware disappointed New England merchants as a source of 
furs, it had other values. John Gifford, chosen in 1650 to be manager 
of certain Massachusetts plants, sold iron privately and illicitly to this 
market. Sir Robert Carr, a member of the commission of 1664, after 
the defeat of the Dutch, also turned—greedily, says the author—to the 
Delaware, hoping, unsuccessfully, to gain in this region by the same 
system of patronage as was common in London. 


“Wages in Early Colonial Maryland,” a study by Manfred Jonas, 
which was published in the Maryland Historical Magazine (LI, 27-38), 
has both interest and validity for comparison with Delaware wages for 
the same period, 1642-1692. The term “servant” covered all employed 
persons, whether agricultural laborer or tutor. Apparently, a monthly 
wage was paid Maryland laborers for 23 to 25 working days of 10 to 12 
hours each, and the three winter months were not included in the labor 
contracts. In 1655 laborers were permitted five hours off in the summer 
heat for a working day from sunrise to sunset, plus Saturday afternoons, 
the old holidays, and Sundays. In 1666 for the same five and one-half 
day week, three hours off during the hottest months were permitted; 
perhaps the worker had become more accustomed to Maryland summers. 

During normal conditions in the century, the wage of farm workers 
was 21 shillings per month plus room and board. Day workers who 
lived out were paid somewhat higher wages, and the estimate for this 
period is averaged at 2s. 6d., in comparison with the average English 
daily wage of ls., a level to which it had risen by 1684 from a much 
lower figure earlier in the century. Within Penn’s colony, daily wages 
in the 1680s ranged from 15d. to 14s. for ordinary workmen, up to 6s. for 
highly skilled workers, such as tailors. In 1689 in the immigrant literature 
wages were reputed to be on the Delaware four times what they were 
in England. 

Between 1648 and 1682, during the period of rental, not sale, of 
land in Maryland, one or two days’ labor was required to pay the annual 
rent on 100 acres, and only a month’s wages for 500 to 1000 acres. 
Rentals in Delaware were apparently similar, for William Rodney paid 
14£ 12s. in 1693 for the accumulated rent for twelve years on 610 acres 


in Kent County. 
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Living costs might have made impossible all such savings for land 
purchases if colonial conditions had been similar to those of the English 
workers, who before 1650 used the whole of their wages to buy wheat, 
the chief staple food, for their families and, thereafter, more than two- 
thirds for subsistence. The contrast between mother country and colonies, 
however, is striking. In Maryland, between 1642 and 1692, the purchase 
of wheat required only one-quarter to one-third of the wage and fre- 
quently less. Moreover, conditions bearing on the wage standard within 
the colony and England apparently remained independent of each other; 
Maryland wages were not affected by the general increase of those in 
England after the Restoration. 


Counterfeiting gangs increased in America through the colonial 
period and by the Revolution were operating on a vast scale, concludes 
Kenneth Scott in his study, Counterfeiting in Colonial Pennsylvania, 
No. 132 of Numismatic Notes and Mimeographs, published by the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society (New York, 1955; 168 pp.). However, only 
fifteen of those listed as counterfeiters for a period of almost a century 
either forged the currency of the Three Lower Counties or were arrested 
here. 

William Sinton, who had been jailed in New Castle in 1724, escaped 
and was advertised as ‘“‘a short fresh Coulered Man [referring to his 
red cheeks, not race], about Twenty three Years of Age, wears a light 
Bobb Wigg and Cinamon Coulered Cloaths, by Profession a Quaker.” 
Three years later David Wallace and David Willson were captured after 
Lieutenant Governor Patrick Gordon, of Pennsylvania and the Three 
Lower Counties, had discovered their forgeries, imported from Ireland, 
and proclaimed them as examples of this “blackest, most detestable 
Practice that is known . . . it may be compared [he said] to the Poisoning 
the Waters of a Country.” Zachariah Field, who was properly described 
as “very understanding in any Mettal Work,’ was pursued by a hue 
and cry in 1730 and sentenced to life imprisonment. Others include 
the following: Robert Conway and a Sherwin, in 1734; a Whitesides, 
who imported in 1738 more than a thousand twenty-shilling bills of 
New Castle County; Robert Jenkins, who forged his notes in England, 
1740—all of New Castle County; Jacob Ebberman, of Germantown, who 
altered New Castle currency in 1742; Garret Condon, of Sussex County, 
1745; William Smith and Isaac Gray, 1755; James Wells, Jr., 1764; and 
Philip McGaugy, 1767—all of Kent County; and Barnett Ripton, 1767, 
perhaps the counterfeiter, Bernard Repton, executed in Philadelphia 
in 1774. 

Conway was whipped, lost his ears, and paid a fine, but the penalties 
grew even more severe during the century. Counterfeiters of Delaware 
bills were subject to a death penalty in 1759 and to the pillory for 
altering legal coin or passing counterfeit money. If without property, 
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they could be sold as labor for a period up to seven years. In 1773 
the death penalty was extended to protect the currency of any British 
colony. Workers in metals, like Field, whether blacksmiths or silver- 
smiths, were frequently found among these malpractitioners of the trade. 


To British legalists, John Dickinson’s protest against certain aspects 
of the imperial system, the Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania (1767) , 
was “treasonable and seditious.’ The American distinction between 
internal and external taxes was described as criminal and treasonable 
by many Englishmen, who viewed “The American Revolution as Lese 
Majesty,” according to a survey, with that title, by Bradley Chapin, 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
(LXXIX, 310-30). Ministerial attempts failed to apply successfully to 
America the English law of treason, which included not only riots and 
conspiracies, but also verbal resistance. Efforts to bring persons to trial 
in the colonies were frustrated by the unwillingness of other Americans 
to participate in the proceedings, and a fear of American retaliation 
against British prisoners prevented the trial of Americans in British 
courts. 


The Revolutionary troops of Delaware, along with those of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, were to be dressed in blue uniforms with 
bright scarlet facings, wrote Richard Peters, of the Philadelphia War 
Office, August 16, 1779, to the state governors, and in October this choice 
became official. For the winter uniform, however, he preferred “ overalls 
lined as low as the knee with linen rather than breeches.” By January, 
nineteen of the Delaware troops were reported to have neither woolen 
overalls nor breeches; presumably they were shivering in linen trousers. 

The Peters’ letter is one among those pertaining to Delaware and 
listed in the Calendar of Maryland ‘State Papers, No. 4, Part 3: The 
Red Books, published by the Hall of Records Commission, No. 10 
(State of Maryland, 1955; 314 pp.). This volume completes the calen- 
daring of this series of manuscripts, most of which date between 1776 
and 1783. 

In September, 1779, when there was only a three weeks’ supply of 
flour in the army magazines, Colonel Ephraim Blaine was ordered to 
buy not more than 200,000 barrels at a reasonable rate from Delaware 
and other Middle States. Three months later the bitter winter of 1779-80 
set in early and retarded Delaware shipments to the military winter 
quarters at Morristown, New Jersey. Roads disappeared under snow 
four feet deep. : 

Marylanders were “distracted” by having to sell flour in January 
at prices lower than were paid in Delaware, but in the spring of 1780 
and of 1781, barrels of Maryland wheat and pork traveled to the army 
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by way of Duck Creek and Appoquinimink, although in the latter 
spring the governor was warned that his orders to remove bread from 
Maryland “ bakehouses” to Delaware would not be honored. Fortun- 
ately, beef was on hand in the autumn of 1781, when pasture in Delaware 
was plentiful. 

Examples of the two, sometimes conflicting, state administrations 
on the peninsula are not uncommon. After the Revolution, residents 
of Kent County, Maryland, were outraged by the protection offered to 
their absconding slaves and the difficulties raised against their pursuit 
and capture by abolitionists in Delaware and the other Middle States. 
Unless these antislavery interests were checked, so ran a memorial, the 
“total ruin” of the agricultural interests of that county was to be 
expected. 


Swedish officers, who applied for foreign military service during the 
American Revolution, were refused permission to join the Continental 
Army, but, by a ruse, they were granted leave “for serving abroad,” 
thus preserving Swedish neutrality, even though it was known that their 
destination was to be with Washington’s forces. An extensive bibli- 
ography of Swedish sources for research in American history and many 
detailed footnotes on varied colonial topics are included by Dr. Amandus 
Johnson in Volume I of his study, Swedish Contributions to American 
Freedom, 1776-1783, Including a Sketch of the Background of the Revo- 
lution together with an Account of the Engagements in which Swedish 
Officers Participated and Biographical Sketches of These Men (Swedish 
Colonial Foundation, 1953; 692 pp.) . One of the Swedish officers, Count 
Axel von Fersen, whose portrait is the frontispiece, served, Dr. Johnson 
suggests, as the interpreter for Rochambeau. At least two others, Baron 
Johan Henrik Foch and Captain Christian Sundahl, were selected for 
the French expedition and “ probably a few Swedes [served] in the ranks.” 
If, as is likely, the latter two officers remained with their regiment on 
the march from Baltimore to Philadelphia in 1782, they were stationed 
in Wilmington with the legion of the Duke de Lauzun (p. 486). 


Cheerful news for the British was offered in a letter, dated May, 
1777, and smuggled out of Pennsylvania: “ John Dickinson’s house is 
taken for a barracks and citizens resolve vengeance against him should 
ill luck cast him into their hands. They are more violent against him 
as they say he has carried off copies of the most secret papers of Congress 
on board the Roebuck off the Eastern Shore of Chesapeake.” Extracts 
from three years of the British Cumberland Chronicle, 1776-79, were 
made by J. Bennett Nolan and published in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography (LXXX, 92-112) , as “ A British Editor Reports 
the American Revolution, with Curious Side Lights on Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” Dickinson suffered again from British hands when they burned 
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Fair Hill in November, 1777, and sacked the Kent County house on 
Jones Neck in 1781. 


In September, 1777, it was rumored in the British camp that Wash- 
ington, on one of his personal reconnaissances by which he acquainted 
himself with the nature of a possible battleground, had been forced by 
a sudden storm to take shelter at a farmhouse near Gray’s Hill, in 
Delaware, far beyond his own lines. A contemporary letter, recently 
discovered, written by Major Patrick Ferguson, the inventor of a marks- 
man’s. lightweight rifle and the commander of a sharpshooter’s corps 
under Sir William Howe, gives weight to an account of another recon- 
naissance by Washington, which had the possibility of tragic conse- 
quences. When Washington, exploring between Chadd’s Ford and 
Kennett Square on September 7, came within the range of the British 
marksman, the latter, hidden in the undergrowth, withheld his fire 
for reasons of chivalry although he did not recognize the officer “in a 
remarkable large cocked hat” and his aide. “The Man Who Didn't 
Shoot Washington,” by Reginald Hargreaves, was published in the 
American Heritage (VII: no. 1, 62-65). 


John Beckley, an early prototype of the political party manager and 
the director in 1796 of the Democratic-Republican campaign in Penn- 
sylvania, had false hopes for obtaining half of the electoral vote from 
Delaware for Jefferson. Instead, the Delaware vote went to Adams and 
Pinckney. While Beckley’s diagnostic abilities may have been weak, 
few of his contemporaries could match his skill at electioneering, points 
out Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., in an article, “ John Beckley: An Early 
American Party Manager,” in the January, 1956, issue of the William 
and Mary Quarterly (XIII, 40-52). His publicity campaign for that 
election was unequalled during the 1790’s; since printed tickets were 
not acceptable in Delaware or Pennsylvania, he furnished the latter 
voters with handwritten lists of the electors of his party, which won 
fourteen of the fifteen electoral votes of Pennsylvania. Even during 
his service as the first Librarian of Congress, he remained a partisan and 
made it difficult for Federalist congressmen to obtain documents from 
the library. 


John Dickinson, although essentially conservative and from a state 
dominated by the Federalists, became an active Democratic-Republican 
by 1796 primarily as a result of the alignment of parties on the Jay 
Treaty. His example is but one of the many indicating the catalytic 
effect in American politics of this treaty and its consequences, investigated 
by Joseph Charles in his study, ‘‘ The Origins of the American Party 
System,” which was published in a series in the William and Mary 
Quarterly during 1955. He concludes that all conservatives of the Federal 
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period should not be too closely nor for too long a period identified 
with Hamilton’s supporters, for the political affiliations of many of the 
most prominent men in the country shifted from one party to the other 
as Hamilton’s measures indicated a development contrary to their pur- 
poses. ~The series is subtitled, Part I: “ Hamilton and Washington ” 
(XII, 217-67); Part II: ‘Adams and Jefferson” (XII, 410-46); and 
Part III: ‘The Jay Treaty” (XII, 581-630) . 


Ho! for Cape Island, by Robert Crozer Alexander, is a history of 
Cape May from 1796 to 1856, when it was known as Cape Island, and 
contains Delaware items of interest. One of the first regular summer 
visitors was Captain James Josiah, a Revolutionary captain on the river 
and later in the East Indian Service. Commodore J. P. Beresford, of the 
British ship, “‘ Poictiers,’” who unsuccessfully made demands on Lewes 
during the War of 1812, also demanded and received aid from the 
settlers on the cape. In 1823, when the “ Delaware” stopped for wood 
at New Castle, Captain Whilldin described that town as “a place of 
some elegance from its situation and importance . . . [though] as gloomy 
a looking place as ever I saw and, but for a white spire that shoots up 
amidst its delapidated buildings, one might think it a long-ago deserted 
and impoverished place of refuge.” Another landmark, the lighthouse 
at Cape Henlopen, “we can distinctly see on perfectly clear days, and 
its beacon is always visible at night.’ After late July, 1832, travelers 
from the south embarked on a steamboat from Baltimore for French- 
town, Maryland, thence by railroad to New Castle, and boarded the 
Philadelphia steamboat for the cape. One rider complained that the 
velocity of the train “is capable of being increased to 30 miles the hour 
... Rather faster . . . than we should like to move.” For its trial run, 
July 23, 1845, the “ Bangor,” the first iron seagoing propeller steamship 
in America and built in Wilmington, was chartered by a “ company of 
our citizens for an excursion to Cape May .. . for the cool and invigor- 
ating breeze and healthful bath.” (Delaware Gazette) . 

A catastrophic series of fires ended this era for the resort, which had 
at its close many great hotels, including the Mount Vernon, then the 
largest in the world. The illustrations include two from the collections 
of this Society, the poster of the New Castle Frenchtown Railroad and 
the lithograph of the steamboat, the “Robert Morris.” The history 
of 136 pages was published by the author in 1956 and is for sale by the 
Cape May County Historical Society. 


The happiest years of his life, said Adolf Wertmiiller, the former 
first painter to the King of Sweden and a member of the French Academy, 
were those he spent on a farm at the mouth of Naaman’s Creek, in New 
Castle County. “ Wertmiiller’s Diary: The Transformation of Artist 
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into Farmer,” has been edited and translated by Franklin D. Scott, with 
Rosamund Porter, and published in the April, 1955, issue of the Swedish 
Pioneer Historical Quarterly. After a first visit to America, 1794-96, 
Wertmiiller returned in 1800 and lived at Naaman’s from 1803 until 
his death in 1811. Unaccustomed to farming, he kept a diary of his 
experiences, written in a French, interlarded with agricultural terms 
which are an amalgam also of Swedish and English. He was dependent 
upon the skills of his employees, who were found and hired with great 
difficulty and not kept for long. “ After having worked two days they 
could not continue, because they had promised to work somewhere else.” 
He hired Samuel Aston, among others, in 1803 for twelve dollars per 
month. He refers briefly to certain of his neighbors and friends, a 
Captain Lee, of Philadelphia, Adam Williamson, Rebecca Bradford, 
“a lawyer, Mr. Read.” His connections with the Swedish colony in 
Philadelphia were close; he knew well .the Reverend Nicholas Collin, 
and he married Elizabeth Henderson, the granddaughter of another 
Swedish artist, Gustaf Hesselius. 


One of the satirical toasts during the depression following the War 
of 1812 was: To “the paper money of the day—who steals my purse 
steals trash.” However deplorable the excessive use of this banking tool 
became, the discounting of paper made in the form of bank notes was 
the typical American way of extending credit in an expanding economy 
until the Civil War. Even notes of banks, like the Philadelphia National, 
that passed at par at home were sold elsewhere at discounts of ten per 
cent or more, due in part to a general public suspicion of nonlocal 
institutions. A history by Nicholas B. Wainwright of this bank, the 
largest of the city, was published during its sesquicentennial year. 

Its founders organized in 1803, bravely during a yellow fever epidemic, 
to satisfy the needs of certain city merchants, members of the Jeffersonian 
party, who were not accepted by the entrenched mercantile aristocracy 
of the three existing banks. 

Ties of the bank with Delaware were through both personnel and 
finance. John Welsh, frequently called the “ Father of the Bank,” left 
Delaware in 1786, at sixteen, and rose from apprentice to owner and 
retirement from his merchant house within twenty years. Benjamin F. 
Chatham was a cashier in Odessa before joining the Philadelphia firm 
after the Civil War, and his brother-in-law, Benjamin B. Comegys, who 
had been born in the Farmers’ Bank of Dover, of which his father, later 
governor, had been cashier, became both cashier and president of the 
Philadelphia National. 

The bank early accepted Delaware notes from an account in the 
Merchants Bank of New York, and Delaware institutions followed the 
Philadelphia lead in policies. After the suspension of specie payment 
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during the panic of 1837, they endorsed the decision of the latter to 
resume payment in August, 1838. 

Unfortunately, the decisions in 1864 and 1870 to destroy, first, all 
the early account books, and second, all records of more than twenty 
years of age, make it impossible to show in detail from a survey of even 
the most significant businesses exactly how the particular fiscal policies 
of the bank affected the economy of this area. Among the illustrations 1s 
reproduced check #1, drawn on the account of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Co., January 29, 1819. Had similar records of many firms been 
retained, a deeper insight into the contributions of the institution within 
the region might have been given to this otherwise excellent history 
of a firm. Mr. Wainwright’s facility of phrase frequently spices the 
story and makes it more readable than others in its field. The work is 
entitled, History of the Philadelphia National Bank, A Century and a 
Half of Philadelphia Banking, 1803-1953. 


Oliver Evans considered the first iron printing press made by George 
Clymer to be “ sufficiently perfect,” but after six more years of experi- 
ments, his press made in 1814 for the printer, William Fry of Phila- 
delphia, “ excells his first as much as his first does the common screw 
press.” A description and puff of the press by Fry in a letter to Evans 
was published in the Wilmington Delaware Gazette, April 29, 1814. 
Biographers of Clymer date his Columbian Press, the first to print both 
sides of the paper at once, about two years later so that this Delaware 
publication is of value in the history of American inventions. Both 
Evans and Clymer appear in S. K. Stevens’ “‘ A Century of Industry in 
Pennsylvania,” published in Pennsylvania History (XXII, 49-68) . 


Fielding Lucas, Jr., an early nineteenth century publisher of fine 
books and maps, either drew or compiled and published several maps 
of Delaware, which are in the collections of the Society. A study of his 
work by James W. Foster was published in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, 1955 (LXV, 161-212). Until 1822 Lucas 
operated on a shoestring, but times were good for publishers and he 
retired with a fortune. He published seven atlases, besides contributing 
twenty original maps which he drew for an atlas published by Mathew 
Carey, and prepared more than fifty maps sold singly or as folding 
plates in books. His Delaware maps in the Society’s collections, pub- 
lished in 1822, 1824 (rare), 1838, and 1852, show the chronological 
development of the road system, new stage lines, and railroads. The 
Society also owns a copy of his corrected (1859) Chart of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Bays. He is pre-eminent as a publisher of drawing books; 
among them is The Art of Colouring and Painting Landscapes in Water 
Colours (1815), containing a vignette, signed by William Strickland, 
whose art work also appears on the Latrobe atlas of New Castle (1804) . 
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Mr. Foster concludes that Strickland is also the most likely author of 
the anonymous work. 


Perhaps the rhetorical style of a speech for the Whig presidential 
candidate in 1848, Zachary Taylor, by George W. Lippard in the Old 
Town Hall, Wilmington, can be imagined from the summary by the 
reporter for the Blue Hen’s Chicken: “To enjoy fully a speech by Mr. 
Lippard he must be heard . . . Gesture is the first, second and third 
requisites of oratory.” Lippard’s great project was the organization of a 
secret Christian society, but he deplored the Native American movement 
and expected his society to sweep away fanaticism. In his speech of 
September 30, he pointed to William Penn as the first to proclaim “ the 
principles of brotherhood . . . [in] the New World.” His plan for an 
association of workers, the Brotherhood of the Union, which aimed at 
the transformation of each worker into a capitalist, was the parent of the 
Knights of Labor of the 1870s. A study of “ George Lippard and His 
Secret Brotherhood,” by Robert Butterfield, was published in the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography (LXXIX, 285-309) . 


The coverage by the Delaware reporter, George Alfred Townsend, 
for the New York Herald, of the seven days’ battles on the peninsula 
during the Civil War, June 26—July 1, 1862, is considered by Emmet 
Crozier in his Yankee Reporters, 1861-1865, to be one of the outstanding 
achievements of reporting by newsmen during the war. Despite’ the 
intramural crossfire of mutual accusations between Union officials and 
newspape-men, the latter, with certain notable exceptions, did their work 
conscientiously and well, he concludes. It is his thesis in the book, 
published in 1956 by the Oxford University Press, that the northern 
press was the most powerful single influence in 1862 and 1863 for unity. 
The Delaware Gazette, which depended on letters from the Delaware 
troops and on other newspapers for reports from the field, republished 
on July 8 one long unsigned account from the Herald reporter, describing 
the military actions June 30 at White Oak Swamp and Charles Cross 
Roads, later called the battle of Nelson’s farm, or Glendale. 


In the decade following the Civil War, the management and owner- 
ship of much of the Mississippi railroad mileage came under the control 
of a single man, Henry S. McComb, a native of Wilmington, Delaware. 
A self-made man, he rose from an apprenticeship in the leather trade 
to a position as an important merchant of the city. During the Civil 
War he raised the Fifth Regiment and served as its colonel. His southern 
railroad career began when the Mississippi Central chose him to repre- 
sent it in Washington, and he eventually controlled the Mississippi 
Central, the New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern, and the Miss- 
issippi and Tennessee roads. His absentee management and the con- 
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struction of McComb City brought about the bankruptcy of many of his 
lines, although he retained control of the Mississippi and Tennessee 
until his death, but the permanent financial control of much state 
mileage by northern interests was made inevitable by his financial 
involvements. His biography, “ Colonel Henry M. McComb, Mississippi 
Railroad Adventurer,” by John F. Stover, was published in the Journal 
of Mississippi History (XVII, 177-90) . 


The Story of Fort Delaware, written by William P. Frank on the 
basis of research by W. Emerson Wilson, was published in 1955 by the 
Wilmington Printing Company (14 pp.). The brochure offers, in sum- 
mary, a description of the fort, a history of its construction, some of 
its more important Civil War prisoners, vital statistics of its war period, 
and its post-war history. 


During the last century it was falsely assumed that early man 
inhabited the Delaware Valley during or shortly after the last glaciation. 
Recent archaeological investigation, however, according to Eugene Lutes, 
Jr., in “ The Problem of Early Man in the Delaware Valley,” published 
in the Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Delaware (VII, 11-18), 
shows that the valley was not occupied until probably only a few 
centuries before white contact, although, possibly, stray bands of ancient 
hunters of extinct animals may have roamed the area at earlier times. 
Other articles in this issue include “ Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Founda- 
tion,” pages 21-24, by Joseph P. Monigle, on the plans for the restora- 
tion of the mills, and ‘The Delaware Indians: Their Gods, Their 
Religious Ceremonies,” pages 31-38, by C. A. Weslager. 


“We should like to know what has become of the ‘old fashioned 
winters,’ when our streets were covered to a depth of a foot or so, and 
for four or six weeks at a time, when oxen were roasted on the ice 
near the Bridge, and sleighs were as numerous on the Christiana, as 
they have recently been in Market Street.” ‘This query of a century ago 
is one of the items compiled from Wilmington newspapers of 1856 to 
compose an imaginary publication, the Delaware Courier, February 26, 
1856, published in the DuPont Magazine (L, 12-13). 


American Philosophical Society, Historical Philadelphia from the Found- 
ing until the Early Nineteenth Century. Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. XLIII (Pt. I, 1953; 331 pp.) Essay 
on William Strickland by Agnes Addison Gilchrist. 

Amos, William H., “Sand Dunes of the Delaware Coastal Areas,” 
Estuarine Bulletin (Univ. of Del. Marine Laboratories, I: No. 5). 

Barker, Charles A., Henry George (New York, Oxford University Press, 
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1955; 696 pp.). Community of Arden, Delaware, founded on his 
principle of the single tax. 

Bateman, Thomas H., Widener-Dunton, Elkins-Broomall and Allied 
Families; European and American Descents (New York, American 
Historical Company, 1953; 800 pp.). Rodman and Richardson 
families. 

Bellah, James W., “ Delaware,” Holiday (XVII, 104-12). 

Biggs, Effie Thompson, Thompson Genealogy (Weleetka, Okla., Ameri- 
can Publishing Company, 1954; 144 pp.) Chapter “Smiths of 
Delaware.” 

Bleeker, Sonia [Mrs. Herbert Spencer Zim], Delaware Indians: Some 
Eastern Fishermen and Farmers (New York, Morrow, 1953; 160 pp.) . 
Illus. by Patricia Boodell. Account of the customs, beliefs, and 
legends of the Delaware Indians as seen through the life of one 
family, written for grades 4 to 6. 

Boden, Margaret, “ History of Bishopstead,” National Historical Maga- 
zine (LXXXVII, 574). 

Bogart, John A., “ Baptismal Records of New Netherland,” Halve Maen 
(XXIII, No. 4, p. 3). On the location of surviving baptismal records 
in the former Dutch colonies on the Hudson and the Delaware, 
1639 ff. 

Bornemann, Richard, “ Additions to [the biography of]. William Strick- 
land,’ Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians (XIII, 
Supplement, 2-16) . 

Brian, D., “ Invitation to Winterthur,” American Home (XLIX, 43-47) . 

Bronner, Edwin B., “The Failure of the ‘Holy Experiment’ in Penn- 
sylvania, 1684-1699,” Pennsylvania History (XXI, 93-108). The 
separation of the Three Lower Counties was one of the indications 
of the failure of the ‘ Holy Experiment ’ although the colony founded 
was a SUCCESS. 

Carpenter, Ralph E., Jr., The Fifty Best Historic American Houses, 
Colonial and Federal, Now Furnished and Open to the Public. 
Also a History of Fifty Institutions That Exhibit Collections of 
Americana (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1955; 112 pp.). Fore- 
word by Henry F. duPont. Winterthur. 

Christensen, Erwin C., Early American Wood Carving (N.Y., World 
Publishing Co., 1952; 149 pp.). Mentions wooden statue of George 
Washington, by William Sullivan, in the museum of the Historical 
Society of Delaware. 

Clark, William Bell, “ James Josiah, Master Mariner,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography (LXXIX, 452-84). Capt. Josiah 
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